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THE OOMING WAVE: 


oR, 
THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF HIGH ROCK. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
GOLD AND BILLS. 


Garr was an excited young man. He 

had come into the parlor on the invitation 
of Leopold, and had very modestly coiled him- 
self away in the most obscure corner of the 
room. He was very much interested in the 
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reading of Harvey Barth’s diary, and especial- 
ly in regard to the mysterious passenger. 
When Leopold read the name of ‘‘ Joel Worm- 
bury,” he could no longer contain himeelf. 
He leaped from his corner, and shouted as 
though he had been hailing the Rosabel half 
a mile off. 

‘“My father!” repeated he; and all eyes 
were fixed upon him. 

Stumpy was excited, not so much, we must 
do him the justice to say, because there was 
money involved in the fact, as because the name 
and memory of his father were dear to him. 

“That man was Stumpy’s father, as true as 
the world!” said Mr. Bennington. 
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“It is a very remarkable affair,” added Mr. 
**Such things don’t often hap- 


Hamilton. 
pen.” 

‘¢ But I haven’t the slightest doubt that this 
Wallbridge was Joel Wormbury,” replied the 
landlord. 

‘‘ I’m sure of it!” exclaimed Stumpy. ‘I 
know all about that Bible; I’ve seen it twenty 
times; and mother always used to put it into 
father’s chest when he was going away a fish- 
ing.” 

‘*T don’t know about that, Stumpy,” inter- 
posed Mr. Bennington, with a smile of incre- 
dulity; ‘*I’m afraid it won’t hold water.” 

‘*What’s the reason it won't?” demanded 
Stumpy, who was entirely satisfied in regard 
to the identity of the sacred volume. ‘“ I used 
to carry it to Sunday school sometimes; and 
I’ve seen my father’s name written in forty 
places in it, wherever there was a page or part 
of a page not printed on, just as Harvey Barth 
says in his diary. I don’t believe there is any 
mistake about that.” 

“ But the writer of this journal appears to 
have been considerably exercised about the 
passenger’s change of name,” said Mr. Ham- 
ilton, before the landlord had an opportunity 
to explain why he doubted the truth of the 
statement in regard to the Bible. ‘‘ Harvey 
Barth hoped Mr. Wallbridge had not done 
anything wrong.” 

“He hadn’t done anything wrong,” pro- 
tested Stumpy, warmly. 

**Why should he change his name, then?” 
asked the ex-congressman. ‘‘ For the fact 
that he did so appears to be well established.”* 

‘“*There was a reason for it,” replied the 
landlord, ‘‘though, as Stumpy says, Joel 
Wormbury had done nothing wrong. Joel 
was attacked by a man in liquor, and in self- 
defence he struck the assailant on the head 
with a bottle, and supposed that he had killed 
him. He left Rockhaven in a great hurry, in 
order to escape the consequences. He did not 
even go to his house before he left town, afraid, 
perhaps, of finding a constable there waiting 
for him. He went off in such a hurry, that I 
don’t believe he thought to take his Bible with 
him.” 

The landlord bestowed a smiling glance 
upon Stumpy, satisfied that he had as com- 
pletely demolished the Bible argument as 
though he had been a practised theologian. 

‘*If my mother was only here, she could 
tell you all about that,” said Stumpy. 

**Do you think he went home for the Bible 
before he left?” asked Mr. Bennington. 

‘*T know he didn’t.” 
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‘* Where did he get the Bible, then?” asked 
the landlord. 

“Pll tell you; and I won’t say a word that 
I can’t prove,” replied Stumpy, warmly. 

** You are not among enemies, or those who 
are at all inclined to doubt your word, young 
man,” added Mr. Hamilton. 

“Pll tell you about it, then; but I wish my 
mother was here, with the letters my father 
wrote to her.” 

‘*We are willing to believe all you say, 
Stumpy,” said the landlord. 

*“*You thought that what I said would not 
hold water, just now.” 

‘¢ But I explained why I thought so.” 

‘¢ And the doubt was certainly a reasonable 
one,” added the merchant; ‘‘ now we only wait 
for you to remove it.” 

‘*T will do that; and I can prove all I say 
by my father’s last letter to my mother, which 
is post-marked at Gloucester, Mass., in which 
he told all about the fight, and gave the rea- 
sons why he cleared out.” 

In answer to a question asked by one of the 
ladies, Stumpy related more fully the partic- 
ulars of Joel Wormbury’s departure from 
Rockhaven. 

‘* About six months before my father went 
off for the last time, he returned to Glouces- 
ter from a fishing trip to the Georges,” con- 
tinued Stumpy. ‘‘ He expected to go again in 
a few weeks; so he left his chest in Gloucester. 
His Bible was in that chest; but, as he found 
work coopering at home, he did not go again 
till he left after the fight. In his letter to my 
mother, he said he had got his chest, and that 
he had the Bible all right. He wrote, too, 
that he meant to read it more than he had 
ever done before, and not use it to scribble in. . 
That was the last letter we ever got from fa- 
ther. We heard that he had gone out to at- 
tend to the trawls, and was lost in a fog, not 
being able to find his way back to the vessel. 
Of course we hadn’t any doubt that he was 
dead, after we got a letter from thé captain 
of the schooner in which my father sailed. 
That’s all I know about it.” 

‘* But how came he in Havana?” asked Mr. 
Hamilton. 

‘‘ That’s more than I know, sir,” answered 
Stumpy. 

*“* Harvey Barth could not have known any- 
thing about Joel Wormbury,” added Leopold; 
‘‘and he wrote his diary, it appears, on the 
very day the Waldo was lost.” 

‘“‘There can be no doubt that Wallbridge 
and Joel Wormbury were one and the same 
person,” said Mr. Hamilton. ‘The name 
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which Harvey Barth found on the paper, the 
initials on his valise, the name on the shirt, 
and written forty times in the Bible, fully es- 
tablish the fact in my mind.” 

‘* And in mine, too,” said Leopold. ‘ Stum- 
py, the gold is yours, and I will give it to you 
whenever you are ready to take it.” 

‘* This is a go!” exclaimed Stumpy, with a 
broad grin on his brown face. ‘‘ We need 
the money bad enough; and my mother will 
jump up six feet when she hears the news. 
Somebody else won’t feel good about it, I'll 
bet.” 

Stumpy did not explain to whom the last 
remark related; but he experienced the most 
lively satisfaction when he thought of the 
pleasure it would afford him to see his mother 
tender the seven hundred dollars in payment 
of the mortgage note. It occurred to him then 
that the business ought not to be postponed a 
single day, for Squire Moses had announced 
his intention of foreclosing the mortgage at 
once. 

‘* How much money is there in the bag?” 
asked the merchant. 

“Twelve hundred dollars in gold,” replied 
Leopold; ‘‘ and the diary says Joel Wormbury 
saved it in two years from his earnings in 
Cuba.” 

** Joel was an industrious and prudent man,” 
added the landlord. 

‘“‘ Itis very fortunate that the hidden treasure 
fell into honest hands,” continued Mr. Hamil- 
ton, turning to Leopold; whereupon all the 
company clapped their hands, and the skipper 
of the Rosabel blushed like a school-girl. 

‘* He’s a noble fellow!” exclaimed Miss Ros- 
abel. 

‘* A pious swell,” added Charley Redmond, 
with a sneer. 

The business of the-meeting having been 
thus happily accomplished, the occupants of 
the parlor departed. 

** Come, Stumpy, I want to hand the money 
over to you,” said Leopold. 

‘*T don’t want it now,” replied Stumpy. ‘I 
shouldn’t dare to take it into the house, for 
fear my beloved grandad should steal it. I 
think he would find some way to do it, with- 
out calling the deed by any hard name.” 

‘* What are you going to do with the gold, 
Stumpy?” asked Mr. Hamilton. 

‘** Hand it over to my mother. Squire Moses 
is going to foreclose the mortgage on the house 
we live in right off. IT want to head him off on 
that before night.” . 

** But gold, you know, is worth a large pre- 
mium just now. I saw by my paper which 
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came to-day that it was 208 in New York,” 
continued the merchant. 

*T’ll go and tell my mother about it,” said 
Stumpy, moving off. , 

‘* Stop a moment, my boy,” interposed Mr. 
Hamilton. ‘If you are going to pay off the 
mortgage, you should do so in currency, not 
in gold. I will buy your coin, and assist you 
in this business.” 

‘‘Thank you, sir,” replied Stumpy, warmly. 

‘*T will pay you the market rate for your 
gold, whatever the papers report it to be for 
to-day.” 

Mr. Hamilton was certainly very kind; and 
Stumpy felt that, with such a powerful friend, 
he had the weather-gage of his avaricious 
grandfather. Leopold led the way to the shop 
of his uncle, and the New York merchant 
joined them. 

‘¢ T want the gold, uncle,” said Leopold. 

** What for you want him?” demanded Herr 
Schlager. 

**T have found the owner.” 

‘** Donner and blitz! Den heis no more your 
golt.” 

‘No, uncle; but I feel better in handing it 
over to Stumpy than I should in spending it 
myself,” laughed Leopold. 

“ Himmel! Stumpy!” 

“Yes, Stumpy.” 


And the money-digger 
briefly stated the facts which had been discov- 
ered. 

‘* Donner and blitz! I’m glad for der poy, 
but sorry for you,” added the watch-maker, as 
he took from the safe the shot-bag containing 
the treasure. 


“Take it, Stumpy. It is yours,” said Leo- 
pold. ‘Open it.” 

“TI can’t exactly believe in this thing yet, 
Le,” replied Stumpy, as, with trembling hand, 
he cut the red tape, and demolished the sacred 
seal of Herr Schlager. 

Turning the bag over, he poured the gold 
out upon the counter. The money was Amer- 
ican coin, which Joel Wormbury had probably 
purchased in Havana, to avoid the necessity 
of exchanging it after his return to Rockha- 
ven. Mr. Hamilton counted the money, and 
found that Harvey Barth’s statement was again ‘ 
correct. 

‘¢ Now figure it up, my boy. Then we will 
finish this transaction at once,” said the mer- 
chant. ‘‘I shall not be able to pay you in full 
for it to-day; but I have credits in Belfast and 
Rockland, and you shall have the whole of it 
by to-morrow night; for we intend to-cross the 
bay in the Orion to-morrow.” 

Leopold and Stumpy both did the sum, mul- 
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tiplying twelve hundred by two hundred and 
eight, and pointing off two decimals in the 
product. 

‘** Twenty-four hundred and ninety-six dol- 
lars!” exclaimed Leopold. 

‘*That’s what I make it,” added Stumpy. 
** What a pile of money!” 

Mr. Hamilton, who had left New York pre- 
pared to pay the heavy expenses of his yacht 
excursion, counted off twelve one hundred dol- 
lar bills, which he handed to Stumpy. 

‘*T will give you my note for the balance,” 
said the merchant. 

** Creation!” cried Stumpy, looking the bills 
over, his eyes dilated till they were nearly as 
big as saucers — small saucers. ‘‘ Here’s more 
money than I ever saw!” 

Mr. Hamilton wrote the note, and gave it 
to Stumpy. It was made payable to the order 
of Sarah Wormbury. 

‘* But I don’t want all this money. I don’t 
know what to do with it,” exclaimed Stumpy, 
embarrassed by his sudden riches. 

** You shall have the rest to-morrow night,” 
added Mr. Hamilton. 

‘*T would rather not have it just yet.” 

‘* As you please. If I retain it, I shall pay 
you interest,” replied the merchant. 

‘Interest! Hold on, now! hold on, all!” 
almost shouted Stumpy, turning from the bills 


which still lay on the counter, and looking 
Leopold square in the face. ‘‘ I’m a hog! I’m 
a pig, just out of the sty!” 

‘* What's the matter now?” demanded Mr. 
Hamilton, laughing heartily at the odd man- 
ner of Stumpy. 

‘* Here I’ve been thinking of myself and my 


folks all the time! Here I’ve been thinking 
of what I should do with all this money, and 
never had a thought of Le, who found it, and 
kept it for me and my folks. ‘I'll do the fair 
thing, Le.” 

‘* What do you mean?” asked the mer- 
chant. : 

**T shall divy with Le; I shall give him at 
least five hundred.” 

‘* Not a cent,” protested Leopold. 

“You bet!” added Stumpy. ‘I’ve been 
thinking all the time about getting my moth- 
er out of trouble, and only just now it comes 
into my head that Le’s father is in hot water. 
I'll tell you what we'll do, Le: I'll give you 
five hundred —” 

**No, you won’t! not a cent,” said Leopold, 
decidedly. ‘I should feel as though I had 
been paid for being honest.”’ 

‘* T hope he won’t take any part of the money 
which your father earned, and kept sacredly 
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for his family,” interposed Mr. Hamilton. “I 
grant that he deserves it:” 

‘* Not a cent,”’ repeated Leopold. 

‘*T never should have got a dollar of it, if it 
hadn’t been for him,” Stumpy argued. 

‘*No matter for that,” said Leopold. 

‘“*I know now!” exclaimed Stumpy, as if a 
new thought had taken possession of him. 
‘Just subtract seven hundred from twenty- 
four-hundred and ninety-six, Le.” 

“Seventeen hundred and ninety-six,” replied 
Leopold. 

‘“‘That’s just the amount I don’t want. Of 
course when I say ‘I,’ my folks is meant. 
Now, Le, your father wants money just as 
badly as my mother does; and we will lend 
the seventeen hundred and ninety-six dollars 
to him, taking his note on interest, just as Mr. 
Hamilton would give it. But I would rather 
give you five hundred of the money.” 

** You can’t give me a dollar; but if you will 
lend some of the money to my father, I should 
like it first rate.” 

**I will—the whole of it,” protested 
Stumpy. 

‘“‘This is quite a sensible arrangement, my 
boys,” said the merchant; ‘‘and I have so 
much confidence in Mr. Bennington’s integri- 
ty, that I will indorse his note. But it strikes 
me that you are going rather too fast, Stumpy.” 

‘“* Why, sir?” 

‘* Perhaps I have led you too rapidly over 
the ground. Whatever property your father 
left — this money included — belongs to his 
family. I suppose an administrator ought to 
be appointed.” 

‘* Creation! That would be Squire Moses!” 
exclaimed Stumpy, aghast. 

‘No; your mother may be appointed.” 

‘“*My mother! Well, now I think of it, I 
believe she was appointed. I didn’t know 
much about such things at the time.” 

“Be that as it may, before you lend the 
money to Mr. Bennington, or give any to Le- 
opold, you had better see your mother. I will 
go to the house with you, for I am really quite 
interested in this matter.” 

‘¢ Thank you, sir; you are very kind, and I 
am ever so much obliged to you,” answered 
Stumpy. ‘But I shouldn’t feel right —ad- 
ministrator or not — if Le’s father wasn’t helped 
out of trouble.” 

‘‘T was not aware that Mr. Bennington was 
in difficulty.” 

‘He is — up to his eyes; and I know very 
well that my grandfather — that’s Squire Moses 
— means to get the Sea Cliff House away from 
him, if he can, and let Ethan Wormbury have 
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it. This money must save him. He’s been a 
good friend to me, and I should be a hog if I 
didn’t help him out. Mother will do it, too, I 
know; for if it hadn’t been for Le, we shouldn’t 
have seen this money.” 

‘* We will talk with your mother about it,” 
replied Mr. Hamilton, as he put the gold back 
into the shot-bag, and asked the watch-maker 
to keep it in the safe till the next day, when he 
intended to dispose of it in Rockland. 

Stumpy placed the twelve hundred dollars 
in bills in his wallet, and put it in his pocket; 
but he did not remove his hand from it till he 
reached his mother’s house. If the widow’s 
son was almost crazy in the whirl of remark- 
able events which so suddenly altered the for- 
tunes of the family, it was hardly to be won- 
dered at; and doubtless the ardor and fury 
with which he rushed into the house, with his 
hand still clutching the wallet in his pocket, 
would have startled his mother, if she had not 
been sadly occupied with an affair of her own. 
Squire Moses, Ethan, and the village lawyer 
were with her, and were about to give the le- 
gal notice of the foreclosure of the mortgage. 
The old man was afraid that he should be 
cheated out of his prey if he waited any long- 
er. Stumpy rushed into the house, followed 


by Mr. Hamilton and Leopold. 
‘“*O, my son,” exclaimed Mrs. Wormbury, 


‘¢ the house is to be taken from us!” 

‘* Not now,” interposed Squire Moses. ‘I 
told you that you might stay here till the first 
of August. I’m nota hard man, to turn you 
out without any notice. I always mean to do 
what is just right.” 

‘“‘Of course. I have been expecting it, after 
what you said; but it comes very hard to be 
turned out of house and home,” sobbed Mrs. 
Wormbury. 

**You shall not be turned out, mother,” 
cried Stumpy, blubbering himself, when he 
saw the tears in his mother’s eyes; ‘ neither 
now nor on the first of August.” 

““ Why, Stumpfield, what do you mean?” 

‘*Perhaps the boy means to pay the note 
of seven hundred dollars,” sneered Squire 
Moses. ‘ But I don’t want any nonsense about 
this business.” 

‘‘That’s just what I’m going to do, grand- 
pa,” shouted Stumpy, drawing the wallet from 
his pocket, and taking from it the roll of 
bills. 

Squire Moses turned round, amazed at the 
announcement of his grandson, and for the 
first time discovered the presence of Mr. Ham- 
ilton. 

**T’m glad to see you, Mr. Hamilton,” said 
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he, extending his withered hand to the mer- 
chant. ‘‘ This is disagreeable business.” 

‘*T should think it was — to turn your son’s 
widow out of house and home,” replied the 
ex-congressman, dryly. 

‘““The mortgage note has been due for 
years,” pleaded the squire. ‘‘ Of course the 
widow can’t pay it, and —” 

‘Yes, she can!” yelled Stumpy. ‘She 
never did get any favors from you, and she 
don’t ask for any now. Here’s the seven hun- 
dred doflars. My mother wants the note, and 
a release of the mortgage.” 

Squire Moses actually turned pale, as ; much 
from anger as from the failure of a profitable 
operation for the future. 

**T don’t understand this,” said he. 

‘‘Here’s your money, when you give my 
mother the papers,” replied Stumpy. ‘‘ That's 
easy enough to understand — isn’t it?” 

‘* Where did you get the money, Stumpy?” 
demanded the squire. 

‘“*That don’t make any difference,” 
Stumpy, shaking his head. 

** T don’t think it does,” interposed Mr. Ham- 
ilton. ‘‘ The young man’s poeltion, appears 
to be quite correct.” 

Squire Moses looked at the merchant, and 
immediately concluded that this rich New 
Yorker had advanced the money. He bit his 
lips till they bled, but finally went off with 
Ethan and the lawyer, to procure the necessa- 
ry papers to discharge the mortgage. 

“T don’t understand it any better than 
Squire Moses,” said Mrs. Wormbury, when 
the hard creditor had gone. 

‘* You will pay off the note, mother, with 
money earned by father’s own hands,” replied 
Stumpy, gently. 

‘* What do vou mean, my son?” asked the 
widow, trembling with emotion. 

Stumpy explained what he meant. Mrs. 
Wormbury listened, and wept when she real- 
ized that her husband had perished in the 
waves, not on the Georges, but within sight 
of his own home. The story was hardly fin- 
ished before Squire Moses returned alone, 
with the note and release. Mr. Hamilton care- 
fully examined the latter document, and der 
clared that it was correct. 

‘* So it seems Joel was the passenger in the 
Waldo, who buried this money,” said the 
squire,.as he put the bills in his pocket; for 
the discovery made in the parlor of the Sea 
Cliff House was now following the story of 
the hidden treasure up the main street. 

“‘ That’s so,” replied Stumpy; ‘‘ and mother 
will always have the satisfaction of knowing 


added 
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that this house was all paid for with his earn- 
ings.” 

Squire Moses soon left, with the feeling that 
he had lost at least a thousand dollars by the 
finding of the hidden treasure. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE FIRST OF JULY. 


‘* HurRAH! hurrah! hurrah!” shouted 
Stumpy, as soon as the door had closed upon 
his amiable grandfather. ° 

He threw up his hat to the ceiling, and de- 
monstrated in the most extravagant manner, 
to the great amusement of Mr. Hamilton and 
Leopold. Mrs. Wormbury cried with joy, and 
was not less happy than her son. 

‘Come, Stumpfield, don’t go crazy,” said 
she. 

‘“*The house is paid for, mother, and you 
don’t owe a single dollar in the whole world 
to any man, woman, or child — except Leo- 
pold,” shouted Stumpy, checking himself at 
the end of his enthusiastic discourse. ‘‘ We 
ought to give him five hundred dollars of this 
money.” 

‘**Not a cent of it to me!” protested the 
skipper of the Rosabel; ‘‘ but you may do it 
in the other way, if you like.” 

‘*¢ T will, and I know mother will. — Mother,” 


continued Stumpy, with energy, ‘‘ we owe all 
this to Leopold. He was honest, clear up to 
the hub; if he hadn’t been, we shouldn’t have 
got a cent of this money which father earned. 
We should have been turned out of the house 
on the first of August, and had to grub our 


way worse than ever. Now the house is paid 
for; and we have nearly eighteen hundred dol- 
lars in cash. That will give us over a hun- 
dred dollars interest money, which will make 
it a soft thing for us. No interest money to 
pay, either; so that we shall be a hundred 
and fifty dollars better off than we were be- 
fore; and all because Leopold was honest, and 
did the right thing.” 

‘*T am sure I am very grateful to him, for 
my own and my children’s sake,” added Mrs. 
Wormbury. { 

“That don’t pay any bills, mother,” protest- 
ed Stumpy. ‘ Leopold’s father is in trouble. 
My beloved grandad will come down upon 
him like a thousand of bricks, on the first of 
July, ifs he don’t pay the interest on his note; 
and Le says his father can’t do it.” 

‘*I’m very sorry,” sighed Mrs. Wormbury,. 

‘* That don’t pay any bills, mother; and we 
must do something more than being sorry. 
I want to lend this money—this eighteen 
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hundred dollars—to Mr. Bennington right 
off. He will be able to pay us after this sea- 
son.” 

‘*T think you can safely do this, Mrs. Worm- 
bury,” added the merchant. ‘I will indorse 
the landlord’s note, and thus guarantee its pay- 
ment.” 

‘‘I’m sure I shall be very glad to do so,” 
said the widow, with a cheerful smile, which 
proved that she meant all she said. 

‘*T shall be very much obliged to you, and 
consider myself more than paid for anything 
I have done in this business,” replied Leo- 
pold. 

‘¢T am sure you can depend upon Mr. Ben- 
nington,” said Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘ Was any ad- 
ministrator appointed for the estate of your 
husband, Mrs. Wormbury?” 

‘“‘T was appointed administratrix.” 

‘* As your husband was not dead at the time, 


perhaps the appointment does not hold good 


at present. You had better procure a reap- 
pointment. But in the mean time I will be 
responsible for all your acts, and you may take 
the landlord’s note. I would assist Mr. Ben- 
nington myself, if it were not for depriving 
Stumpy of the pleasure of doing so.” 

The business was finished, and Mr. Hamil- 
ton and Leopold returned to the hotel. The 
widow and her son had a long talk over their 
sudden accession of fortune; but both of them 
were painfully perplexed by. the revelations 
of Harvey Barth’s diary. The husband and 
father had lived more than two years after 
they believed he was dead; but the events of 
this period seemed to be forever sealed to them. 
In what manner he had been saved, and how 
he came to be in Cuba, made a sad mystery 
to them; but in due time the veil was lifted, 
and they heard the whole story. 

The landlord of the Sea Cliff House was in 
the office when his son returned. All the guests 
had gone to walk on the cliffs, and the house 
was nearly empty. Mr. Bennington, as usual 
of late, was sad, perplexed, and worried. His 
debts troubled him, and the dreaded first of 
July was rapidly approaching. Jones had al- 
ready told him he must have the three hun- 
dred dollars due him before that time. Oth- 
ers were pressing him sorely to pay their 
bills or notes. Two or three had already re- 
fused to give him any further credit for sup- 
plies for the hotel, the market-man among the 
number. It looked as though he must sus- 
pend on the first day of July. 

The finding of the hidden treasure, in spite 
of what Leopold had said about keeping it for 
the possible heirs of the owner, to be discov- 
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ered in the future, had given hima strong 
hope that it might be available to relieve him 


from his embarrassments. He thought only 
of using it to pay his debts, and restoring it if 
the heirs were found. But after dinner the 
heirs had been found in the family of Joel 
Wormbury. His hope from this source was, 
therefore, plucked away from him almost as 
soon as it was awakened. If the New York- 
ers staid till the dreaded pay-day, even the 
whole of their bills would not pay the 
amount of his indebtedness; but it was not 
probable that they would remain at the house 
more than a day or two longer. The most 
that he could expect from them was enough 
to pay Jones, who had threatened to force him 
into insolvency if he was not paid. 

Everything, therefore, looked very gloomy 
and dark to the landlord, when his son entered 
the office. 

** You were in a great hurry to get rid of 
the money you found, Leopold,” said Mr. Ben- 
nington, rather reproachfully. 

‘“*T had to be honest, father,” replied the 
son. 

‘“*If you had kept still for a few weeks, I 
might have used the money, and paid it off in 
the fall. Of course I didn’t mean to have you 
keep it; -but if I could have had the use of it 








even a month, it would have saved me. As it 
is, I must fail,” groaned the landlord. “TI 
can’t get over the first of July any way in the 
world.” 

“How much do you owe, father?” asked 
Leopold. 

*‘ About a thousand dollars, which I must 
pay right off. Mr. Hamilton’s party will 
probably leave three or four hundred dollars 
with me; but that won’t save me.” 

“¢ Well, father, you shall have money enough 
to pay all you owe, except the mortgages, to- 
morrow night,” added Leopold, lightly. 

‘* What do you mean?” demanded the land- 
lord, opening his eyes. 

‘* By being honest I have made some good 
friends. After Stumpy had paid off the mort- 
gage on his mother’s house, which Squire 
Moses was on the point of taking from the, 
family, he offered to lend you all the rest of 
the money which the gold brings.” 

*“* Stumpy?” 

‘* His mother agreed to it, and you will give 
her a note for the amount, which Mr. Hamil- 
ton promised to indorse.” 

‘But how much money will there be?” asked 
Mr. Bennington, bewildered by this unexpect- 
ed succor. 

** Nearly eighteen hundred dollars.” 
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‘* That will be more than I want.” 

**You need not take any more than you 
need. I think the hidden treasure meets your 
case better than if I had not found the heirs 
so soon.” 

**T declare, I feel as if a ten-ton weight had 
been lifted from the top of my head!” ex- 
claimed the landlord. 

‘**T feel better about it now than I should if 
I had stolen the hidden treasure,” added Le- 
opold. 

‘So dol. But I will take only twelve hun- 
dred dollars of this money; and I am satisfied 
that I shall be able to pay it at the end of the 
season.” 

The next day the Orion made her excursion 
to Rockland, and Leopold and Stumpy were 
invited to join the party. Rosabel and Isabel 
were in excellent spirits, and, as the bay was 
tolerably smooth, so was Charley Redmond. 
Stumpy, dressed in his Sunday clothes, looked 
more like a gentleman than usual. Mr. Red- 
mond tried to make fun of him before the 
girls, but Stumpy was too much for him, and 
retorted so smartly that he turned the laugh 
upon the fop. 

Rosabel’s long auburn tresses floated on the 
breeze, and Leopold could not help looking 
at her all the time, thinking that she was the 
prettiest girl in the whole world. He was very 
attentive to her, and when the yacht anchored 
in the harbor of Rockland, she permitted him 
to hand her into the boat. 

Stumpy, by his assiduous devotion to Miss 
Belle, and especially by his sharp and witty 
retorts upon Mr. Redmond, had won her re- 
gard, and the coxcomb had to step one side. 
Charley was disgusted, and had to seek his 
companions among the older people of the 
party, to whom he had much to say about these 
‘country swells.” 

Mr. Hamilton did his financial business in 
the city, disposing of the gold at two hundred 
and nine, as the telegraph reported the rate to 
be in New York. 

In the afternoon the breeze freshened, and, 
with Leopold for a pilot, the yacht sailed up 
the bay, and the party enjoyed the trip till the 
last moment, when they landed in Rockhaven. 
In the evening the merchant went to Mrs. 
Wormbury’s house, and paid her the balance 
of the eighteen hundred and eight dollars, 
which the gold had produced. With so much 
money in the house, the widow and her eldest 
son could not sleep; but early the next morn- 
ing Mr. Bennington received, and gave his 
note for, twelve hundred dollars of it, leaving 
Stumpy, who was the financier on this occa- 
sion, embarrassed with six hundred more. He 
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did not know what to do with it, and Leopold 
advised him to put it in Herr Schlager’s safe. 
They went to the watch-maker’s for this pur- 
pose. In front of the shop they saw Deacon 
Bowman engaged in an earnest conversation 
with Squire Moses Wormbury. Stumpy heard 
his grandfather say something about ‘‘ bonus” 
as he passed him. 

‘“‘There’s a trade,” said he to Leopold, as 
they entered the shop. ‘ My beloved grandad 
is going to gouge the deacon out of some 
money, I know by the looks of him.” 

“Deacon Bowman looks troubled,” added 
Leopold. :; 

‘‘He wants to borrow money, I suppose,” 
replied Stumpy. ‘ Hark!” 

Stumpy went out of the shop, and while he 
pretended to be looking at the goods in Herr 
Schlager’s window, he listened to the conver- 
sation till the two men separated, and the dea- 
con entered the watch-maker’s shop. 

‘* You are driving a hard trade with Squire 
Moses,” said Stumpy, following the deacon 
into the shop. 

‘* Did you hear it?” asked Deacon Bowman, 
with a troubled expression. 

‘*T heard part of it. Squire Moses is to 
lend you six hundred dollars, and you are to 
give him a note and mortgage on your house 
for seven hundred — a bonus of one hundred, 
besides the interest,” added Stumpy. 

‘*T did not agree to it, but I want the money 
very badly. My son, who is in business in 
Portland, is in trouble, and I am raising this 
money for him,” replied the deacon, with a 
shudder. “If I don’t furnish it, my son will 
be— Did you hear the rest?” 

**No, sir, I did not, and I don’t want to 
hear it.” 

‘*T’m glad you don’t.” 

The deacon’s son had forged an indorse- 
ment, and if the note was not paid, exposure 
was certain; and Squire Moses was taking ad- 
vantage of the circumstances. 

‘¢ Make the note and mortgage for six hun- 
dred dollars, to Sarah Wormbury, adminis- 
tratrix, and here is the money,” added Stumpy, 
taking the balance of the proceeds of the hid- 
den treasure from his pocket, rejoiced to be 
able to help the worthy deacon, and at the 
same time to head off a mean act of his grand- 
father. 

Deacon Bowman had heard all about the 
good fortune which had come to Joel Worm- 
bury’s family, and he readily comprehended 
where the money in the hands of the young 
man came from. 

‘¢T promised to meet Squire Moses here in 
an hour, and give him my final answer,” add- 
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edhe. ‘I will have the papers ready as soon 
as I can.” 

Herr Schlager put the money in his safe, as 
requested; but in less than an hour Deacon 
Bowman came with his papers, the mortgage 
and note duly signed, acknowledged, and wit- 
nessed. He received the money, and his heart 
seemed to be glad. By the time the business 
was finished, Squire Moses arrived, satisfied 
that the unfortunate deacon would be com- 
pelled to accept his hard conditions. 

‘*T shall not want the money, Squire Mo- 
ses,” said Deacon Bowman. 

‘* Not want it!” exclaimed the old skinflint, 
taken all aback by this announcement. 

Squire Moses was very anxious to re-invest 
the sum he had received for the mortgage of 
Joel’s place, and he was greatly disappointed 
to lose so good a speculation as that he had 
proposed to the deacon. 

*‘T shall not want it; in fact, I have been 
able to make a better arrangement,” replied 
Deacon Bowman. 

‘* Where did you get the money?” demand- 
ed the squire. 

‘*- Your grandson, here, loaned it to me on 
his mother’s account.” 

If Squire Moses was disappointed before, he 
was mad now. He looked daggers at Stumpy, 
who was not afraid of him, now that the debt 
was paid. 

‘* Of course you told him about your son,” 
sneered the money-lender. 

‘*I did not,” replied the deacon, sadly. 

** People will be likely to know all about it 
now.” : 

‘*They will be likely to know at the same 
time that somebody required me to mortgage 
my place for seven hundred dollars, in order 
to obtain six hundred,” added the deacon, 
sharply. 

Squire Moses was startled, for he valued his 
reputation more than his character as known 
to God and himself. 

‘* Perhaps neither of us had better say any- 
thing,” said he, biting his lip, and leaving the 
shop. 

‘* We will keep still till Squire Moses lets 
on,” said Stumpy; and everybody except the 
usurer was pleased. 

Stumpy went home, and told his mother 
what he had done in her name, with which 
she was entirely satisfied. In due time the 
release and the mortgage were recorded; Mrs. 
Wormbury was re-appointed administratrix 
and guardian of her children, and all other 
necessary legal steps were taken to prevent 
any future difficulty, if Squire Moses was dis- 
posed to question the widow’s proceedings. 

* 
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The first of July came. The New York 
party were still at the Sea Cliff House, though 
nearly every day they made an excursion in 
the Orion. They were still enjoying them- 
selves to the utmost, and the hotel grew in 
favor with them the longer they staid. Mr. 
Bennington had quietly paid every bill pre- 
sented to him, without informing any one 
that he was ‘‘in funds.” Squire Moses had 
not been near him; in fact, the old man had 
been to Bangor to look out for a piece of prop- 
erty on which he held a mortgage, and about 
which there was ‘‘a hitch.” In his absence, 
the landlord’s creditors, seeing that he was 
doing a good business, did not disturb him. 
Even Jones kept away till the first day of the 
month; but when he presented himself, his 
note was promptly paid. 

While he was still in the office of the ho- 
tel, Squire Moses, who had just returned from 
Bangor, entered, with his mortgage note in 
his hand. He was very cross and very ugly, 
for he was in peril of losing the whole or a 
part of the money he had loaned on the Ban- 
gor property. As he had stirred up all the 
landlord’s creditors, he was confident that Mr. 
Bennington would not be able to pay him. 

‘IT want the interest money to-day,” said 
he, sharply, as he stepped up to the counter, 
behind which the landlord stood. 

‘* Can't you wait till next week? When these 
New York folks leave, I shall have more money 
than I have now,” replied Mr. Bennington, 
who, knowing’ just what his hard creditor 
wanted, was disposed to thorn him a little. 

‘*I must have the money to-day,” added 
Squire Moses, more mildly, for he began to 
feel that the business was in just the condi- 
tion he wished it to be. 

‘¢It has been a pretty tight time withgne for 
money,” pleaded Mr. Bennington. 

“It has with everybody; but if you can’t 
pay me my interest money, say so.” 

‘¢ But suppose I can’t pay it; you won’t be 
hard with me — will you?” 

‘*T expect folks to do just what they agree 
to do. I don’t want any long stories about 
it,” added Squire Moses, who was secreth 
happy- 

“Waiting till next week won’t make any 
difference with you.” 

‘I think I know my own business best. I 
understand you to say you can’t pay. Here 
is Jones, and in his presence, as a witness, I 
demand the money.” 

‘+ Just so,” replied the landlord; ‘‘ but if—” 

‘* No buts about it, Mr. Bennington. I don’t 
want to talk all day about nothing. You can’t 
pay; that’s enough;” and the squire moved 
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towards the door, followed by Jones, who de- 
sired to pay his note. 

‘¢ Squire Wormbury,” called the landlord, 
‘*one word.” 

The usurer walked back to the counter, de- 
termined, however, not to prolong the argu- 
ment. Mr. Benningion toék a well-filled 
pocket-book from the iron safe, from which he 
counted out the amount due the squire. 

**T thought you said you couldn’t pay it,” 
growled Squire Moses, whose heart sank with- 
in him when he saw the bottom drop out of 
the nice little plan—a very stupid one, by 
the way — which he had arranged with Ethan. 

**T didn’t say so. I only asked if you would 
wait till next week,” laughed the landlord. 

‘* Fooling with me— were you?” snapped 
the squire. 

‘*T understood a while ago that the Sea 
Cliff House was to have a new landlord about 
the first of July, and I wanted to see how you 
felt about it to-day.” 

‘* Who said so?” 

‘* Well, you and Ethan talked it over to- 
gether. You were to take possession, if I 
didn’t pay the interest, turn me out, and put 
your son Ethan in.” 

‘* Who said I did?” 

**No matter about that. You and he had 
the talk in the parlor of your house; and I 
can prove it, if necessary.” 

But the landlord did not wish to do so, for 
it would expose Stumpy, who had given the 
information to Leopold, : 

‘*T don’t calculate to have anything which 
the law don’t give me,” growled Squire Mo- 
ses, as he picked up his money, and indorsed 
the payment on the back of the note. 

“The law don’t give you the Sea Cliff 
Houses and it never will,” added Mr. Benning- 
ton, as the money-lender turned to leave. 

** Hold on, Squire Moses,” interposed Jones ; 
‘*T want to take up that note of mine.” 

** You needn’t pay it yet,” replied the usurer, 
who had over a thousand dollars on hand 
now, which he had been unable thus far to 
invest, for he did not believe in the govern- 
ment and the war, and refused to buy bonds. 

‘*T want to pay it now. I won’t owe you 
anything after what I have heard to-day. I’m 
afraid I shall lose my place,” answered Jones. 

The debtor and creditor left together. Jones 
paid his note. People began to believe that 
it) was not prudent to borrow money of 
Squire Moses, for he was “tricky” as well 
as hard. 

In the course of that day Mr. Bennington 
paid every dollar of his indebtedness in Rock- 
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haven. Those who had refused him credit 
were profuse in their apologies, and some of 
them confessed that they were ‘ put up to it” 
by Squire Moses. 

The next day the Orion departed, with all 
her party, for New York. 

Mr. Hamilton paid the bill, which amounted 
to over seven hundred dollars, without a ques- 
tion, and promised to come again the next sea- 
son. Leopold assisted the party in going on 
board of the yacht, and shook hands at part- 
ing with Rosabel. He watched the vessel, with 
the beautiful girl waving her handkerchief to 
him, till she was out of sight. He was sorry 
to have her go, for it was a pleasure for him to 
look at her. He had sailed her to High Rock 
the day before, and she had said a great many 
pleasant things to him. It was a quiet time at 
the Sea Cliff House after the departure of the 
New York guests, but Leopold missed Rosa- 
bel more than all others, and even then began 
to look forward to her return. y 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE COMING WAVE. 


By the middle of July the Sea Cliff House 
was full. The report of the New Yorkers 
among their friends that this hotel was the 
best on the coast, induced a great many fam- 
ilies and others to seek accommodations at the 
house. By the first of August Mr. Benning- 
ton was obliged to “ colonize” his guests in 
the neighboring houses. The season was a 
decidedly successful one to him, and his prof- 
its more than realized his anticipations. In 
the fall he paid off the mortgage on his fur- 
niture, and the note he owed to the widow 
Wormbury, and still had a large balance in 
the bank. The Island House had hardly any 
business, for people preferred to go to the Sea 
Cliff, even if they had to take rooms outside 
of the hotel. Ethan did not make any money 
that season. 

Leopold had all he could do in the boat, and 
made a small fortune for himself by taking out 
parties. He raised his price to six dollars a 
day, so that he could pay Stumpy two dollars a 
day for his services. The affairs of Mrs. Worm- 
bury were therefore in excellent condition. 

After the season was finished, a man came 
over from Rockland, and took rooms at the Sea 
Cliff House. He inquired if there was such 
a person in the place as Joel Wormbury. The 
guest was very much surprised to learn that 
he was dead, and in the course of the day went 
to see his family. He had come to offer Joel 
a situation on a plantation in Cuba, where he 
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had first met and known the deceased. The 
visitor was an engineer, by the name of Walk- 
er, and had instructed Joel in his business, so 
that he was able to run an engine on a plan- 
tation. Joel had told him his story. He had 
been picked up by a passenger steamer, and 
carried to Liverpool.’ There, after he had been 
drinking, he was induced to ship as a seaman 
in a bark bound to Havana, where he first met 
Walker. He ran away from the vessel, and 
went with his new friend to the plantation 
where the latter was employed. 

Joel was a mechanic, and understood an 
engine very well. Instructed in the details 
of the business by Walker, he obtained a 
situation at very good wages. He had writ- 
ten to his wife, but for some reason unknown 
his letters failed to reach their destination. 
After working two years on the plantation, he 
determined to go home, and ascertain what 
had become of his family. Walker had gone 
with him to Havana, where Joel changed his 
money into American gold, and embarked in 
the Waldo. That was the last his friend had 
heard of him. Walker had come home on 
a visit to his relatives in the interior of the 
state, and wished Joel to return with him. 

The mystery was solved; and the visitor de- 
clared that his friend had not drank a drop 


of liquor during the two years he was in Cuba. 
It was a great satisfaction to Mrs. Worm- 
bury and her children to hear this good report 


of the deceased husband and father; and 
Walker left, sincerely grieved-at the death of 
his friend, whom he highly esteemed. 

In the winter Leopold went.to the “ acade- 
my,” and studied hard to improve his mind 
and increase his knowledge. He applied him- 
self diligently to German, under the instruc- 
tion of Herr Schlager, so that he could talk 
in that language with Rosabel when she came 
the next season, for it must be confessed that 
he thought a great deal of her. 

The spring came, bringing nearer to Leo- 
pold the coming of Rosabel. In June a letter 
from the honorable Mr. Hamilton arrived, an- 
nouncing the intended visit of the family to 
the Sea Cliff House, and fixing the time at 
about the first of July. He engaged his own 
rooms, and three others for his party, and they 
were to come in the Orion. This was the best 
of news to Leopold. He was a year older 
than when he had last seen Rosabel, and had 
grown much taller and stouter. An incipient 
mustache was coming on his upper lip, — 
though he was not yet eighteen, —on which 
he bestowed some attention. The young la- 
dies in the academy had declared among them- 
selves that he was the handsomest young man 
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in Rockhaven; and with this indorsement 
there can be no doubt that he was a very good- 
looking fellow. He dressed himself neatly, 
out of his own funds, and was very particu- 
lar in regard to his personal appearance. 

As the first of July approached, he was even 
more particular than usual. The dawning 
mustache ‘was carefully trained, so that each 
hair was in the most eligible position. to pro- 
duce an effect. For a boating dress, he wore 
a gray woollen shirt, trimmed with pink, and 
secured in front with black studs. But even 
in this garb, with his hair nicely combed, his 
mustache adjusted, his broad shirt-collar, 
open down to his breast, and held in place 
by a black handkerchief, tied in true sailor 
style, — in this garb, even, he was a fellow 
upon whom a young lady would bestow a sec- 
ond, and even a third, look, if the circum- 
stances were favorable. ° 

From early morning till dark, on the first 
day of July, Leopold kept an eye on the sea- 
board side of the town, looking out for the 
Orion. She did riot appear; but on the after- 
noon of the next day, he discovered the yacht 
as she rounded the point on which stood the 
light-house. Captain Bounce knew his way 
into the river this time, and in a few moments 
more the Orion reached the anchorage off the 
wharf. As soon as Leopold recognized the 
vessel, he hastened to the Rosabel, his heart 
beating wildly with the pleasant excitement 
ot the occasion. Embarking in the sloop, he 
was soon alongside the Orion. The accom- 
modation-steps were placed over the side for 
him, and he ascended to the deck. 

‘“‘T am glad to see you, Leopold,” said Mr. 
Hamilton, extending his hand to the boatman. 

“Thank you, sir; we are all glad to see 
you and your family here again,” replied Le- 
opold, as he glanced towards the quarter-deck 
in search of Rosabel. ‘ Are Mrs. Hamilton 
and your daughter on board?” 

“‘ Yes, both of them; but I have a smaller 
party than I had last year.” 

At this moment Leopold saw Rosabel emer- 
ging from the companion-way. His brown face 
flushed as he approached her, and she was as 
rosy as a country girl when she offered him her 
little gloved hand, which he gratefully clasped 
in his great paw. 

“T am very glad to see you again, Miss 
Hamilton,” said Leopold; and certainly he 
never uttered truer words in his life. 

‘¢ And I am delighted to see you again, Le- 
opold,” she replied, gazing earnestly into his 
handsome brown face, and then measuring 
with her eye his form from head to foot. 
‘* How tall and large you have grown!” 
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Weare inclined to believe, from the looks 
she bestowed upon him, that she fully indorsed 
the opinion of the young ladies of the acade- 
my. Rosabel was taller, more mature, and 
even more beautiful than when he had seen 
her last. She was dressed to go on shore; 
but as soon as she saw Leopold and the Ros- 
abel, a new idea seemed to take possession of 
her mind. . 

‘*T want to go to High Rock this minute! ” 
exclaimed the fair girl. ‘‘I have been think- 
ing about the place every day since I was here 
last year; and I want to go there before I land 
at Rockhaven.” 

Her father objected, her mother objected, 
and the grim old skipper of the Orion de- 
clared there would be a shower and a squall, 
if not a tempest, before night. But Rosabel, 
though a very good girl in the main, was just 

ea little wilful at times. She insisted, and Le- 

opold was engaged to convey her to the ro- 
mantic region. He was seventeen and she 
was fifteen; and no young fellow was ever 
happier than he was as he took his place at 
the helm, with Rosabel opposite him in the 
standing-room. 

No.other member of the party was willing 
to join her in the excursion, for Belle Peter- 
son and Charley Redmond were’ not passen- 
gers in the yacht this time. If Leopold had 
been a young New Yorker, perhaps her fa- 
ther and mother would have objected to her 
going alone with him. As it was, they re- 
garded him, in some sense, as a servant, and 
they intrusted her to his care as they would 
have done with a conductor on the train, or 
with the driver of the stage. He was simply 
the boatman to them —a very good-looking 
fellow, it is true, but not dangerous, because 
he was not the young lady’s social equal. He 
always treated her with the utmost respect and 
deference. 

The breeze was fresh, and in a few mo- 
ments Leopold landed her on the narrow beach 
beneath the lofty rock. The maiden left the 
boat, climbed the high rock, and wandered 
about among the ‘wild cliffs and chasms, all 
alone, for Leopold could not leave the inani- 
mate Rosabel — which the rude sea’ might 
injure — to follow the animate and beautiful 
Rosabel in her ramble on the shore. 

She was gone an hour, and then another 
hour. He called to her, but she came not, and 
even the warning of the muttering thunder 
did not hasten her return. But she came at 
last, and Leopold hastened to get under way, 
though he feared that the storm would be down 
upon him before he could reach the Orion. 

‘* We are going to have a tremendous show- 
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er,” said Leopold, anxiously, as he shoved off 
the boat. 

‘Tm not afraid; and if I get wet, it won’t 
hurt me,” replied Rosabel, who actually en- 
joyed the flashing lightning and the booming 
thunder, and gazed with undaunted eye upon 
the black masses of cloud that were rolling up 
from the south-east and from the north-west. 

‘It looks just exactly as it did on the day 
the Waldo was wrecked,” added Leopold. “ It 
blew a perfect hurricane then, and it may to- 
day.” 

‘“‘If you are alarmed, Leopold, we can re- 
turn,” suggested Rosabel. 

‘¢ We can hardly do that, now, for the tide 
has risen so high that the beach is nearly 
covered, and my boat would be dashed to 
pieces, if we have much of a squall.” 

‘* Do you think there is any danger? ” asked 
the fair maiden, who was deeply impressed by 
the earnest manner of the boatman. 

‘“‘T hope not,” replied he, more cheerfully, 
for he did not wish to alarm her. ‘If I can 
only get into Dipper Bay, which is hardly 
half a mile from here, we shall be all right; 
and we may have time to run into the river.” 

Dipper Bay was a little inlet, almost land- 
locked, in which the water was deep enough 
to float his sloop at this time of tide, and its 
high rocky shores would afford him a perfect 
protection from the fury of any squall, or even 
hurricane. But Leopold felt that his chances 
of reaching this secure haven were but small, 
for the breeze was very light. 

The Rosabel was but a short distance from 
the shore when the wind entirely subsided, 
and the long rollers were as smooth as glass. 
The lightning glared with fearful intensity, 
and the thunder boomed like the convulsions 
of an earthquake. By this time Rosabel, who 
had before enjoyed the sublimity of the com- 
ing storm, now began to realize its terrors, 
and to watch the handsome boatman with the 
deepest anxiety. The sails flapped idly in 
the motionless air, and Dipper Bay was still 
half a mile distant. 

*¢ Don’t be alarmed, Miss Hamilton,” said 
Leopold, as he threw off his coat and vest, 
dropped his suspenders from his ‘shoulders, 
and rolled up his shirt sleeves above the el- 
bows. ‘If the squall will keep off only a few 
moments, we shall be in a safe place.” 

The skipper evidently “‘ meant business; ” 
and, shipping the long oars, he worked with 
a zeal which seemed to promise happy results, 
and Rosabel began to feel a little reassured. 
But the sloop was too large and too broad on 





the beam to be easily rowed, and her progress 
was necessarily very slow. 
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““Can’t I help you, Leopold?” asked the 
maiden, when she saw what a tremendous ef- 
fort the boatman was making. 

‘“ You may take the tiller and steer for Dip 
Point, if you please,” replied Leopold, know- 
ing that his beautiful passenger would be bet- 
ter satisfied if she could feel that she was 
doing something. 

Leopold plied his oars with all the vigor of 
a manly frame, intent upon reaching the little 
bay, where the high rocks would shelter his 
craft from the fury of the storm. Then a 
breeze of wind came, and he resumed his place 
at the tiller. He had almost reached the ha- 
ven when he saw coming down over the wa- 
ters a most terrific squall. Before he could 
haul down his mainsail, the tempest struck 
the Rosabel. He placed his fair charge in the 
bottom of the boat, which the savage wind 
was driving towards the dangerous rocks. Be- 
fore he could do anything to secure the sail, 
the main-sheet parted at the boom. He cast 
off the halyards; but the sail was jammed, and 
would not come down. 

The Rosabel was almost upon the rocks. 
Seizing an oar, Leopold, satisfied that he 
could do nothing to save the boat, worked her 
away from the rocks, so that she would strike 
upon the narrow beach he had just left. The 


fierce squall was hurling her with mad speed 


upon the shore. By the most tremendous ex- 
ertion, and at the imminent peril of his life, 
he succeeded in guiding her to the beach, 
upon which she struck with prodigious force, 
crushing in her keel and timbers beneath the 
shock. Without a word of explanation, he 
grasped the fair Rosabel in his arms, and 
leaped into the angry surges, which were 
driven high upon the rocks above him. The 
tide had risen so that there was hardly room 
under the cliff for him to stand; but he bore 
her to this only partial refuge from the fury 
of the storm. 

The tempest increased in violence, and the 
huge billows rolled in with impetuous fury 
upon him. Grasping his fair burden in his 
arms, with Rosabel clinging to him in mortal 
terror, he paused a moment to look at the an- 
gry sea. There was a narrow shelf of rock 
near him, against which the waves beat with 
terrible violence. If he could only get beyond 
this shelf, which projected out from the cliffs, 
he could easily reach the Hole in the Wall, 
where Harvey Barth had saved himself in 
just such a storm. He had borne Rosabel 
some cistance along the beach, both drenched 
by the lashing spray, and his strength was 
nearly exhausted. The projecting shelf was 
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before him, forbidding for the moment his 
further progress. 

Placing his left foot on a rock, he rested his 
fair but heavy burden on his knee, clasping 
her waist with his left hand, while his right 
was fastened for support in a crevice of the 
cliff. He paused for an instant to recover his 
breath, and watch for a favorable chance to 
escape from his perilous position. Rosabel, 
in her terror, had thrown her arms around his 
neck, clinging to him with all her might. 
When he paused, she felt, reposing on his 
powerful muscles, that she was. safe—she © 
confessed it afterwards; though, in that terri- 
ble sea, and near those cruel rocks, the strength 
of the strongest man was but weakness. Le- 
opold waited. If the sea would only recede 
for an instant, it would give him the oppor- 
tunity to reach the broader beach beyond the 
shelf, over which he could.pass to the Hole in 
the Wall. It was a moment of hdpe, mingled 
with a mighty fear. 

A huge billow, larger than any he had yet 
seen, was rolling in upon him, crested and 
reeking with foam, and might dash him and 
his feeble charge, mangled and torn, upon the 
jagged rocks. Still panting from the violence 
of his exertion, he braced his nerves and his 
stout frame to meet the terrible shock. 

With every muscle strained to the utmost 
tension, he waited THE ComiInc Wave. In 
this attitude, with the helpless maiden cling- 
ing to him for life, with the wreck of his fine 
yacht near, he was a noble subject for an in- 
spired artist. 

The coming wave buried him and the fair 
maiden in its cold embrace. It broke, and 
shattered itself in torrents of milky foam upon 
the hard rocks. But the larger and higher 
the wave, the farther it recedes. Leopold stood 
firm, though he was shaken in every fibre of 
his frame by the shock. . The retiring water — 
retiring only for an instant, to come again 
with even greater fury — gave him his oppor- 
tunity,,and he improved it. Swooping, like 
a strong eagle, beneath the narrow shelf of 
rock, he gained the broader sands beyond the 
reach of the mad billows. It blew a hurri- 
cane for some time. The stranded yacht was 
ground into little pieces by the sharp rocks; 
but her skipper and his fair passenger were 
safe. 

On the identical flat rock in the Hole in the 
Wall where the steward of the Waldo had 
seated himself after the wreck, Leopold placed 
his precious burden. He sat down by her 
side, utterly exhausted, and unable to speak. 
He breathed very hardly, groaning heavily at | 
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each respiration, for he had exerted himself to 
the verge of human endurance. 

‘*Q, Leopold,” gasped poor Rosabel, gazing 
with tender interest upon her preserver, ‘‘ you 
have saved me, but you have killed your- 
self!” 

The gallant young man tried to speak, but 
he could only smile in hisagony. Taking her 
hand, he pressed it, to indicate his satisfaction 
at what he had done. 

‘* What shall Ido?” cried the poor girl. 

Leopold could only press her hand again; 
but she felt that she must do something for 
him. Throwing off her wet gloves, she be- 
gan to rub his temples, to which ‘he did not 
object. But in a few minutes more he was 
able to speak. 

‘*T am only tired,” gasped the boatman. ‘I 
shall be all right in a few moments.” 

Then the rain began to pour down in tor- 
rents. Leofold rose from the rock, and con- 
ducted Rosabel to an overhanging cliff, in 
the ravine, which partially sheltered them from 
the storm. The wind continued to howl, as 
though the squall had ended in a gale; but 
the rain soon ceased to fall, and Leopold 
helped his fair companion to the summit of 
the cliff. 

*‘There is nothing left of the Rosabel,” 
said Leopold, as he gazed down upon the 
white-capped billows which lashed the jagged 
rocks below. ‘‘She went to pieces like an 
egg-shell.” 

‘Never mind the boat, Leopold. ‘I am 
so thankful that our lives were spared,” replied 
Rosabel. 

‘*O, I don’t care for the boat. I only thank 
God that you were saved. I thought we should 
both» be dashed in pieces on the rocks.” 

**T should have been, if you had not been 
so strong and brave, Leopold. You might 
have left me, and saved yourself without much 
trouble.” 

“Left you!” exclaimed Leopold, gazing 
into her beautiful. face. ‘I would rather have 
been ground up into inch pieces on the rocks, 
than do that, Miss Hamilton! ” 

Rosabel believed him, and the tears flowed 
down her cheeks, as she brushed away from 
her eyes the auburn locks, soaked with salt 
water, and gazed into his earnest, manly face. 

Before the storm had subsided, the Orion, 
bearing the agonized parents, was floundering 
in the billows off High Rock, with only a 
close-reefed foresail set. Leopold and Rosa- 
bel both made signals, to assure the father 
and mother of their safety. An hour later, 
when the waters were comparatively still, there 
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was a joyous scene in the cabin of the Orion. 
Hot tears dropped from the eyes of father 
and mother, and convulsive embraces were 
exchanged. Leopold’s right hand was nearly 
twisted off by the overjoyed parents and friends 
of her who had been saved from the Coming 
Wave. 

The yacht sailed into the river again, and 
on the passage, Leopold, assisted by Rosabel, 
related all the particulars of the loss of the 
Rosabel, and of their narrow escape from the 
rocks and the billows on the beach under High 
Rock. 

_If Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton had before re- 
garded Leopold, in any sense, as a servant, 
or even a boatman, they no longer considered 
him as anything but a social equal, a noble 
and dear friend, who had risked his life to 
save their beloved daughter. If they were 
grateful and devoted to him, not less so was 
Rosabel herself. 

The party staid a fortnight at the Sea Cliff 
House, and enjoyed themselves even more 
than during the preceding season. Every 
pleasant day a party went out in the Orion, 
and, having no boat of his own now, Leo- 
pold was glad to go with them. On the day 
after the storm, the mate of the yacht had 
left Rockhaven for New York, and the late 
skipper of the Rosabel was requested to per- 
form his duty on board, which he did to the 
entire satisfaction of Captain Bounce. After 
the mate had been absent a week, the mate 
pro tem. of the Orion, as the yacht was run- 
ning out of the river, discovered a small sloop, 
headed for the light. Her hull and her sails 
were intensely white. She was a beautiful 
craft, and appeared to be entirely new. She 
was evidently a yacht, and Leopold knew that 
she did not belong to any of the places in the 
lower bay. The word was passed aft that a 
yacht was approaching, and all the passengers 
came forward to see her. 

‘“‘That’s her, Mr. Hamilton,” said Captain 
Bounce, mysteriously, after a little talk with 
his owner. 

‘¢ Where is she from?” asked Leopold. 

‘‘ New York,” replied the ex-congressman, 
chuckling. 

“ What’s her name?” 

** The Rosabel.”’ 

‘*T didn’t know there was any craft with 
that name, except mine,” replied Leopold, as 
Rosabel placed herself by his side. 

‘‘ She is new, and has not had that name 
more than a week,” added Mr. Hamilton. 

‘“¢ Whom does she belong to?” inquired Le- 
opold. 
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‘* She belongs to Leopold Bennington now.” 

This announcement was followed by a ‘sil- 
very laugh from the merchant’s daughter. « 

‘* She is to take the place of the boat you 
lost.” 

‘*Here’s a go!” grinned Stumpy, who was 
doing duty on board as assistant steward. 

‘‘We don’t care to mystify you, Leopold,” 
laughed Mr. Hamilton. ‘‘The mate of the 
Orion is in charge of her. She is*a new boat, 
finished just before I left New York, ‘and of- 
fered for sale. On the day after you lost your 
sloop, I sent the mate to purchase her for 


you. There she is, and she is yours. You’ 


can go on board of her now, if you please.” 

‘* Let me go, too,” interposed Rosabel. 

The new yacht came up into the wind, when 
the Orion did so, and one of the boats of the 
latter conveyed Rosabel, Leopold, and Stum- 
py tothe sloop, bringing back the mate and 
the man who had come with him from New 
York. The new Rosabel was thirty-two feet 
long, with a large cabin, furnished with berths, 
and a cook-room forward. Leopold and Stum- 
py were enraptured with the craft, and looked 
her over with the utmost delight. They fol- 
lowed the Orion ail day, and kept up with 
her, for the new Rosabel was even faster than 
the old one. 

But our story is nearly told, and we cannot 
follow these pleasant parties on their excur- 
sions on the bay.’ Leopold and Stumpy sailed 
the new Rosabel’ thé rest of the ‘season, and 
the money flowed freely into their separate 
treasuries. The Sea Cliff House prospered 
beyond the ‘expectation of the landlord; and 
he was abundantly able to pay off the mort- 
gage on the hotel when it was due. Squire 
Moses dropped dead one day in a fit of apo- 
plexy, and, having neglected to make a will, 
as he had often declared that he intended to 
do, his property was equally divided among 
his heirs. Stumpy found his mother inde 
pendent by this event, but he continued to sail 
with Leopold inthe’ Rosabel. 

The next:winter after the stirring incidents 
at High Rock, Leopold went to New York on 
a visit, and was heartily welcomed by the 
Hamiltons, who treated him with as much 
consideration as though he had been a foreign 
duke. Rosabel was delighted to see him, we 
need not add. The result of this visit was, 
that the merchant invited Leopold to take a 
position in his mercantile establishment. to 
which his father reluctantly consented. Stum-~ 
py took his place as ‘boatman for the Sea Cliff 
House. ; 

Leopold gave his whole energy to business, 
and when he was only twenty-two he was ad- 
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mitted as a partner to the firm. He wasa 
splendid-looking fellow, and no one would 
have suspected, afler noting his elegant appear- 
ance, his fine manners, and his energetic busi- 
ness habits, that he was not an original New 
Yorker. Of course he made frequent visits 
to the house of Mr. Hamilton, and was always 
a welcome guest. His relations with Rosabel 
were of the most interesting’ character; and 
now, at twenty-six, he is a happy husband, 
educated and wealthy, and, with his wife to 
nerve his soul, he stands braced against the 
Coming Wave of Temptation and Sin, which 


‘MISS OELLANY’S PARTY. 
BY REV. J. V. MURDOCK. 


ISS CELLANY gave a grand party, 
To honor her birthday aright, 
And out of her.numerous acquaintance, 
A score of her friends did invite. 
She had everything just to her liking, 
As a miss of, eleven, years should, 
With flowers, and bonbons, and nice things, | 
By young folks so well understood. > 
Perhaps for a moment you'll listen, 
And look me right, square in the face; 
The names of the guests I will tell you, 
That Miss Cellany’s party did grace. 


Annie Mation was there bright and early, 
Miss Chievous, too, ready for fun, 

And Master Joe Coseness, who never 
Was yet in good humor outdone; 

That nice little chap, Ed Ucation, 

‘ And grave Dick Shunary were there; 

And I’m certain Miss Cellany’s party 
Would have been a delightful affair, 

I@only the rude Miss Demeanor 
Had staid with her cousins at home. 

The children were getting quite merry; 
But soon as Miss D.’s set had come, 

A change was observed in an instant, 
The others so silent became, 

And seemed to have lost on a sudden 
All relish for frolic and game. 


Miss Anthropy, first, of the cousins, 
Rushed by me on entering the room; 
Her face was decidedly ugly, 
So expressive of hatfed and gloom, 
That when she sat down in the corner, 
Near Sue Avity, — reading a rhyme, — 
It strongly reminded the children 
Of a peach next a sour, pickled lime. 
A girl they called Sue Percilious 
Came in, with her nose high in air, 








| 
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And chatted with Annie Madversion. 
You couldn’t help watching the pair, 
As they cast round the group their sly glances, 
Or, whispering and tittering the while, 
Made fun of Ann Tiquity’s muslin, 
Or at awkward Miss Happ raised a smile. 
Ann Tagonist purposely jostled 
The children that stood in her way, 
Ann Tipathy, close at her elbow 
(The two are great friends, people say); 
Slight Miss Understanding soon stepped in, 
Through the hubbub that Ann Archy made; 
And ’twas feared that Miss Cellany’s kindness 
Would be with ingratitude paid. 
Her party had much more resembled 
The nest of a hornet, as sure 
As dear Auntie Dote had not managed 
The threatening ill nature to cure. 
She called Joe Viality forward, 
And Joe Kerr, a lad full of wit, 
Who kept the whole company laughing, 
Till their sides were quite ready to split. 
Sue Avity made herself busy, 
Devising the best means to please, 
While Amy Ability’s sweetness 
Soon put the young folks at their ease; 
And the party, which threatened to break up 
. in a riot, 
Through soft words and kindness closed in 
pleasure and quiet. 


BRINDLE TOM. 
BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


— is the name of my neighbor’s cat, 

over the way; a handsome creature, with 
a sleek coat of light gray and white, and who 
is as scrupulous about his dress as if he were 
a model of fashion for the whole cat tribe of 
the neighborhood. Indeed, it seems as if Re 
thought himself such, as he sits each morn-, 
ing in the sun, washing his hands with his 
tongue, and then transferring his attention to 
his head and ears, which he rubs scrupulously 
clean. His hind legs are clothed in a shade 
darker gray, in bold contrast with his white 
body, and as he walks from you he has the 
appearance of having on a pair of long boots, 
that look very comical. 

Tom takes upon himself a good many airs, 
and, is a constant curiosity to any one inter- 
ested in cats, who can gead their peculiarities, - 
and judge of their character by their conduct. 
Such could easily see that Tom was a superior 
cat, and that he does not assume too much 
among the cats of the neighborhood. He 
likes to perch himself on the upper step lead- 
ing to the domicile where he resides, and take 


. times. 
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a view of passing things, viewing them with 
as much interest as if his amusement were the 
purpose of the show. He looks, apparently, 
with the most satisfaction, upon butchers’ 
wagons; evidently turning over in his mind 
fancies of luxurious steaks and choice bits of 
meat that lie concealed beneath the white 
cover. The play of children in the street has 
a great attraction for Tom, and while viewing 
them he jerks his ears about as if they were 
electrical points, and were emitting invisible 
sparks of fun. 

Tom has an instinctive knowledge of the 
presence of an enemy. He measures, with 
his keen gray eye, every boy’s ability and in- 
clination to harm him, and sees the chance of 
injury at a glance, moving off rapidly in his 
long boots before a single stone can be shied 
athim. But he soon returns to his place on 
the steps, and resumes his watch. He seems 
at times to be talking to himself, commenting 
on what he sees. Wecan almost fancy we 
hear him : — 

‘*Look here, little chaps; don’t play too 
rough, now, nor quarrel among yourselves, 
nor swear, as I am sorry to hear you, some- 
Play as much as you like; but don’t 
tear each other’s clothes. Be good children, 
and do credit to your bringing up.” ; 

Or, about some fashionable miss : — 

“Really, now, don’t you think you are 
somebody, with your nice clothes, and your 
scornful air?. Remember, dear, that ‘ hand- 
some is that handsome does,’ and don’t allow 
yourself to imagine that everything is in 
dress. In my mind, that little girl over there, 
who is going to work in the factory, is worth 
two of you, for all your finery.” 

Then, as a dog goes by: — 

‘You surly-looking, disagreeable cub! Do 
you suppose I fear you? You are all malice 
and fear, and not worthy a decent cat’s notice. 
What are you looking at me for — you mis- 
erable, red-eyed canineite? I should like to 
comb your hair for you with my claws, you 
vagabond! You know enough to keep your 
distance— don’t you? Well, go along, and 
steal a bone somewhere.” 

As Tom was sitting, the other morning, in 
his customary place, a dog of not very large 
size attempted to flank him, getting right upon 
him before he was aware of his enemy’s ap- 
proach. Tom turned, and met the invader in 
the most gallant manner, planting two or 
three effectual blows upon his adversary’s 
eyes, when that mistaken quadruped, with a 
yell, turned to abandon the field; but Tom 
followed up his advantage, and, springing 
upon the dog’s back, clawed him most unmer- 
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cifully, he all the while yelping for help. Im- 
mediately, dogs came running from down 
street and up street, and from all the cross 
streets; but before they reached the scene 
Tom leaped on top of a fence, and stood defy- 
ing them. They ran round and round fora 
while, barking; but Tom looked down on 
them with silent contempt, and then they ran 
off to inquire after the health of the dog that 
had got licked. 

Tom assumes charge of all the back yards 
on the side of the street where he lives, and 
his pet place of resort was, for quite a while, 
in the yard of a house that was unoccupied. 
A family had moved into the house early in 
the morning, before Tom, who is not an early 
riser, had got round to this part of his beat. 
As he turned the corner of the house, and 
saw that invaders were in possession, the way 
he sat down on his haunches, and looked, re- | 
minded one of Robinson Crusoe, discovering | 
the footprint in the sand. Astonishment | 
was in every line of his body, and it seemed, 
as he lashed his tail around, that indignation 
was urging him to goin and order the intrud- | 
ers out. He evidently thought better of it, 
and as a woman came to the door with a mop 
stick in her hand, he beat a hasty retreat. He 
could not resist the temptation, however, of 


returning several times during the first day; 
and after giving a brief glance at the house, 
as if to re-assure himself, would go back to 


his own premises. But he soon grew recon- 
ciled to the change, and condescended to take 
a mackerel’s head from a bucket by the door. 

Tom is a great night-walker. I hear him at 
all hours, either in conversation or quarrel. 
His voice is peculiar, and it is easy to distin- 
guish his presence. I should judge that he 
was a little tyrannical. Perhaps his long 
boots are indicative of military rank. I think, 
as a general thing, that he triumphs in his 
encounters; but there are times, I know, 
when, like Napoleon at Leipsic, he comes off 
second best. One night, in particular, after 
he had indulged in a fierce fight, his antago- 
nist—in strategy, I thought— made a re- 
treat across the street, pursued by Tom, whom 
Icould track by his white coat, which gleamed 
in the starlight like the white plume of Na- 
varre. The pursued party ran up a tree; Tom 
rapidly followed, but the other had the advan- 
tage, and met his pursuer with a blow that 
sent him to the ground. Tom sat a moment 
as if demoralized, and then was on the point 
of trying another climb, when, hearing some 
one coming, he walked sulkily away. 





Tom is not easily scared after nightfall. He 
makes raids into neighbors’ vards on the other 
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side of the street, and defies all ‘* shooing,” 
and stamping, and scolding, to drive him off. 
When the neighbors, at last, as a prudential 
measure, took in a basket of rocks to pelt him 
with, then the situation was serious, and he 
wogld keep away until they were off te bed. 
They tried torpedoes for'a while; but Tom 
would secrete himself beneath some friendly 
shrub in the garden, and watch them as they 
snapped, evidently thinking them lightning- 
bugs of some new pattern. A ‘‘ union” tor- 
pedo, however, was a different matter. One 
night, as he and a party were indulging in an 
angry altercation under my window, and ut- 
tering language most shocking to hear, I 
dropped a round union torpedo right down 
among them. It struck nearest to'Tom, who 
in astonishment jumped in the air, turning, it 
» peared, two or three summersets, and then 
darted across the street, showing signs of 
great fright, with his tail swelled up as big as 
a stove-pipe. 

The next morning I saw him in his favorite 
place; but the spirit had all gone out of him. 
He was resting on his fore paws, his claws 
sheathed, his eyes closed, and he was proba- 
bly thinking of the danger he had escaped. 
All the battles he had fought, and the suc- 
cesses he had achieved, were lost in the con- 
templation of this, the severest trial of his 
life. Passing scenes were disregarded, even 
to forgetfulness of danger from dogs or boys; 
for a stone struck near him, and another, 
without his moving; and it was only at the 
third missile, which just grazed his back, that 
he moved, and then with an appearance of 
indifference. 

Tom has a very loving nature, that extends 
to a cote of pigeons, which he vainly hopes to 
catch. He sneaks behind fences near which 
the pigeons come to pick up stray crumbs 
dropped by the children, and darts out at 
them, always to be disappointed; but he pre- 
tends not to mind it, saying, apparently, to 
himself, — 

“Well, I dare say you are too tough for a 
gentlemanly cat to eat! ” 

And then he runs among the grass, where 
the children are, and chases his ridiculous tail 
round and round, with about as much chance 
of catching it as there was of his catching the 
pigeon, or leaps frantically after some vagrant 
butterfly, and then subsides into watchfulness. 

Tom is a very interesting study for me, as I 
sit in my rheumatic chair, lookitig out upon 
the world, showing what trifles go to make up 
the sum of incidents which is‘called Lire. 

Tom certainly has a mission, and well per- 
forms it. 
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THE LILY AND THE OROSS. 
A TALE OF ACADIA. 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ESCAPE. 


LAUDE remained alone once more, with 
his brain in a whirl: from the tumult of 
thought which had arisen. This interview 
with the priest had been the most eventful 
hour of his life. He had learned the secret 
of his parentage, the wrongs and sufferings 
of his father and mother, the villany of Caze- 
neau, the true reason for the bitter enmity 
which in him had triumphed over gratitude, 
and made him seek so pertinaciously the life 
of the man who had once saved his own. 

It seemed like a dream. But a short time 
before, not one ray of hope appeared to illumi- 
nate the midnight gloom which reigned around 
him and within him. Now all was dazzling 
brightness. It seemed too bright; it was un- 
natural; it was too much to hope for. That 
he should escape was of itself happiness 
enough; but that he should also join Mimi 
once more, and that he should be joined to 
her no more to part till death, was an incred- 


ible thing: Mimi herself must also know 
this, and was even now waiting for him, as he 
was waiting for her. 

Claude waited in a fever of impatience. The 
monotonous step of the sentry sounded out as 


he paced toandfro. Attimes Claude thought 
he heard the approach of footsteps, and lis- 
tened eagerly; but over and over again he was 
compelled tv desist, on finding that his senses 
deceived him. Thus the time passed, and as 
it passed, his impatience grew the more un- 
controllable. Had it been: possible, he would 
have burst open the door, and ventured forth 
so as to shorten his suspense. 
At length a sound of approaching footsteps 
did in reality arise. This time there was no 
mistake. He heard voices outside, the chal- 
lenge and reply of the changing guard. Then 
footsteps departed, and the tramip died away, 
leaving only the pacing of the sentinel for 
Claude to hear. What now? Was this the 
.sentinel.-who was tobe-his friend? He thought 
80. He believed so. The time passed — too 
Jong a time, he thought, for the sentiriel gave 
no sign; still he kept up his monotonous 
tramp. Claude repressed his impatience, and 
waited till, to his astonishment, what seemed 
an immense time, had passed away; and the 
sentinel came_not to his aid. 
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Still the time passed. Claude did not know 
what to think. Gradually a sickening fear 
arose — the fear that the whole plan had been 
discovered, and that the priest had failed. 
Perhaps the commandant had played him 
false, and had pretended to sympathize with 
him so as to draw out his purpose, which he 
would reveal to Cazeneau, in order to gain 
his gratitude, and lay him under obligation. 
The priest, he thought, was too guileless to 
deal with men of the world like these. He 
had been caught in a trap, and had involved 
himself with all the rest. His own fate could 
be no worse than it was before, but it was 
doubly bitter to fall back into his despair, after 
having been for a brief interval. raised up to 
so bright a hope. 

Such were the thoughts that finally took 
possession of Claude, and, with every passing 
moment deepened into conviction. Midnight 
had passed; the sentry had come, and there 
he paced mechanically, with no thought of 
him. Either the ex-commandant or the sen- 
tinel had betrayed them. Too many had been 
in the secret. Better never to have heard of 
this plan than, having heard of it, to find it thus 
dashed away on the very eve of its accom- 
plishment. Time passed, and every moment 
only added to Claude’s bitterness ; time passed, 
and every moment only served to show him 
that all was over. A vague thought came 
of speaking to the sentinel; but ‘that was 
dismissed. Then another thought came, of 
trying to tear away the iron grating; but the 
impossibility of that soon showed itself. He 
sank down upon his litter of straw in one 
corner, and bade adieu to hope. Then he 
started up, and paced up and down wildly, 
unable to yield so calmly to despair. Then 
once more he sank down upon the straw. 

Thus he was lying, crouched down, his 
head in his hands, overwhelmed utterly, when 
suddenly a deep sound came to his ears, which 
in an instant made him start to his feet, and 
drove away every despairing thought, bringing 
in place of these a new wave of hope, and joy, 
and amazement. It was the single toll of the 
great bell, which, as he knew, always sound- 
ed at midnight. 

Midnight! Wasitpossible? Midnight had 
not passed, then. The change of sentry had 
been ‘at nine o’clock, which he, deceived by 
the slow progress of the hours, had supposed 
to be’ midnight. He had been mistaken. 
There was yet hope. He rushed to the grat- 
ing, and listened. There were footsteps ap- 
proaching — the tramp of the relieving guard. 
He listened till the guard was relieved, and 
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the departing footsteps died away. Then be- 
gan the pace of the new sentry. 

What now? Was there to be a repetition 
of his former experience? Was he again to 
be dashed down from this fresh hope into a 
fresh despair ?. He nerved himself for this new 
ordeal, and waited with a painfully throbbing 
heart. At the’grating he stood, motionless, 
listening, with all his soul wrapped and ab- 
sorbed in his single sense of hearing. There 
were an inner grating and an outer one, and 
between the two a sash with two panes of 
glass. He could hear the sentry as he paced 
up and down; he could also hear, far away, 
the long, shrill note of innumerable frogs; 
and the one seemed as monotonous, as un- 
changeable, and as interminable as the other. 

But at length the pacing of the’sentry ceased. 
Claude listened; the sentinel stopped; there 
was no longer any sound. Claude listened 
still. This was the supreme hour of his fate. 
On this moment depended all his future. What 
did this mean? Would the sentry begin his 
tramp? 

He would; he did. In despair, Claude fled 
from the grating, and fell back upon the 
straw. For atime he seemed unconscious of 
everything; but at length he was roused by 
a rattle at the door of his cell. In a moment 
he was on his feet, listening. It was the sound 


of a key as it slowly turned inthe lock. Claude 


moved not, spoke not; he waited. If this was 
his deliverer, all well; if mot, he was resolved 
to have a struggle for freedom. Then he stole 
cautiously to the door. 

It opened. Claude thrust his hand through, 
and seized a human arm. A man’s voice 
whispered back, — 

“* FT-s-s-t! Suivez moi.” 

Athrillof raptureunutterable passed through 
every nerve and fibre of Claude. At once all 


the past was forgotten; forgotten, also, were. 


all the dangers that still lay before him. It was 
enough that this hope had not been frustrat- 
ed, that the sentinel had come to deliver him 
from the cell at the midnight hour. The 
cool breeze of night was wafted in through 
the open door, and fanned the fevered brow 
of the prisoner, bearing on its wings a sooth- 
ing influence, a healing balm, and life, and 
hope. His presence of mind all came back: 
he was self-poised, vigilant, cool: all this in 
one instant. All his powers would be needed 
to carry him through the remainder of the 
night; and these all'were summoned forth, and 
came at his bidding. Andso Claude followed 
his guide. 

The sentinel led the way, under the shadow 
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end of this was the chapel.. Towards this the 
sentinel guided Claude, and; on reaching it, 
opened the door. A hand seized his arm,'a 
voice whispered in hig ear, — 

‘* Welcome, my son. Here is your bride.” 

And then a soft hand was placed’ in Jhis. 
Claude knew whose hand it was. He flung 
his arms around the slender figure of Mimi, 
and pressed her to his heart. 

‘“* Come,” said the priest. 

He drew them up towards the altar. Oth- 
ers were present. Claude could not see them; 
one, however, he could see, was a female, 
whom he supposed to be Margot. The moon- 
light shone in through the great window over 
the altar. Here the priest stood, and placed 
Claude and Mimi before him. 

Then he went through the marriage service. 
It was a strange wedding there at midnight, 
in the moonlit chapel, with the forms of the 
spectators so faintly discerned, and the ghost- 
ly outline of priest, altar, and window before 
them as they knelt. But they were married; 
and Claude once more, in a rapture of feeling, 
pressed his wife to his heart. 

They now left the chapel by another door 
in the rear. The priest led the way together 
with the sentinel. Here was the wall. A 
flight of steps led to the top. On reaching 
this they came to a place where there was a 
ladder. Down this they all descended in si- 
lence, and found themselves in the ditch. The 
ladder was once more made use of to climb 
out of this, and then Claude saw a_ figure 
crouched on the ground and creeping towards 
them. It was an Indian, with whom the priest 
conversed in his own language for a moment. 

‘All is well,” he whispered: to Claude. 
‘The captain is waiting for us many miles 
from this. And now, forward!” 

The Indian led the way; then’ went the 
priest ;then Claude with Mimi; then Margot; 
last of all came the sentinel, who had deserted 
his post, and was now seeking safety in flight 
under the protection of Pére Michel. Such 
was the little party of fugitives that now 
sought to escape from Louisbourg into ‘the 
wild forest around. After walking for about 
a mile, they reached’a place where five‘horses 
were bound. Here they proceeded to inount. 

‘¢T sent these out after sundown,” said the 
priest to Claude. ‘‘ There are not-many horses 
in Louisbourg. These will assist us to escape, 
and will be lost to those who pursue. | Here, 
my son, arm yourself, so as to defend your 
wife, in case of need.” 

With these words the priest hheindiod Claude 
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a sword, pointing also to pistols which were 
in the holster.. The Indian alone remained on 
foot. He held the bridle of the priest’s horse, 
and led the way, sometimes on what is called 
an ‘‘ Indian trot,” at other times ona walk. 
The others all followed at the same pace. 

The road was the same one which had been 
traversed by Claude and Mimi when they first 
came to Louisbourg — a wide trail, rough, yet 
serviceable, over which many pack-horses and 
droves of cattle had passed, but one which 
was not fitted for wheels, and was rather a 
trail than a road. On each side the trees 
arose, which threw a deep shade, so that, in 
spite of the moon which shone overhead, it 
was too dark to go.at any very rapid pace. 

‘* We must make all the haste we can,” said 
the priest. ‘In three hours they will proba- 
bly discover all. The alarm will be given, and 
we shall be pursued. In these three hours, 
then, we must get so far ahead that they may 
not be able to come up with us.” 

At first the pathway was wide enough for 
them all to move at a rapid pace; but soon it 
began to grow narrower. As they advanced, 
the trees grew taller, and the shadows which 
they threw were darker. The path became 
more winding, for, like all trails, it avoided 
the larger trees or stones, and wound around 
them, where a road would have led to their 
removal. 
from stones which protruded in many places, 
or from long roots stretching across, which in 
the darkness made the horses stumble inces- 
santly. These it was impossible to avoid. In 
addition to these, there were miry places, 
where the horses sank deep, and could only 
extricate themselves with difficulty. 

Thus their progress grew less and less, till 
at length it dwindled to a walk, and a slow 
one at that. Nothing else could be done. 
They all saw the impossibility of more rapid 
progress, in the darkness, over such a path. 
Of them all, Claude was the most impaticnt, 
as was natural. His sense of danger was most 
keen. The terror of the night had not yet 
passed away. Already, more than once, he 
had gone from despair to hope, and back 
once more to despair; and it seemed to him as 
though his soul must still vibrate between these 
two extremes. The hope which was born out 
of new-found freedom was now rapidly yield- 
ing to the fear of pursuit and re-capture. 

In the midst of these thoughts, he came 
forth suddenly upon a broad, open plain, 
filled with stout underbrush. Through this 
the trail ran. Reaching this, the whole party 
urged their horses ‘at full speed, and for at 


The path also became rougher, | 
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least three miles they were able to maintain 
this rapid progress. At the end of that dis- 
tance, the trail once more entered the woods, 
| and the pace dwindled to a walk. But that . 
| three-mile run cheered the spirits of all. 

‘* How many miles have we come, I won- 
| der?” asked Claude. 

** About six,” said the ‘priest. 

‘* How many miles is it to the schooner?” 

** About forty.” 

Claude drew a long breath. 

‘It must be nearly three o’clock in the 
morning now,” said he. ‘‘I dare say they are 
| finding it out now.” 

‘* Well, we needn’t stop to listen,” said the 
| priest. 
|  ** No; we'll hear them soon enough.” 

‘“‘At any rate, the dawn is coming,” said 
the priest. ‘‘ The day will soon be here, and 
then we can go on as fast as we wish.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
PURSUIT. 


As they hurried on, it grew gradually light- 
er, so that they were able to advance more 
rapidly. The path remained about the same, 
winding as before, and with the same alter- 
| nations of roots, stones, and swamp; but the 
daylight made all the difference in the world, 
and they were now able to urge their horses . 
| at the top of their speed. The Indian who 
was at their head was able to keep there with- 
out much apparent effort, never holding back 
‘or falling behind, though if the ground had 
been smoother he could scarcely have done so. 
With every step the dawn advanced, until at 
last the sun rose, and all the forest grew bright 
in the teams of day. A feeling of hope and 
joy succeeded to the late despondency which 
had been creeping over them; but this only 
stimulated them to redoubled exertions, so 
that they might not, after all, find themselves 
at last cheated out of these bright hopes. 

That they were now pursued they all felt con- 
fident.. At three o’clock the absence of the sen- 
try musthave been discovered, and, of course, 
the flight of Claude. Thereupon the alarm 
would at once be given. Cazeneau would prob- 
ably be aroused, and would proceed to take ac- 
tion immediately. Even under what might be 
the most favorable circumstances to them, it 
was not likely that there would be a delay of 
more than an hour. 

Besides, the pursuer had an advantage over 
them. They had a start of three hours; but 
those three hours were spent in darkness, when 
they were able to.go over but little ground. 
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All that they had toiled so long in order to 
traverse, their pursuers could pass over in one 
quarter the time, and one quarter the labor. 
They were virtually not more than one hour 
in advance of the enemy, who would have 
fresher horses, with which to lessen even this 
small advantage. And by the most favorable 
calculation, there remained yet before them at 
least thirty miles, over a rough and toilsome 
country. Could they hope to escape? 

Such were the thoughts that came to 
Claude’s mind, and such the question that 
came to him. That question he did not care 
to discuss with himself. He could only re- 
solve to keep up the flight till the last moment, 
and then resist to the bitter end. 

But now there arose a new danger, which 
brought fresh difficulties with it, and filled 
Claude with new despondency. This danger 
arose from a quarter in which he was most as- 
sailable to fear and anxiety — from Mimi. 

He had never ceased, since they first left, 
to watch over his bride with the most anxious 
solicitude, sometimes riding by her side and 
holding her hand, when the path admitted it, 
at other times riding behind her, so as to keep 
her in view, and all the time never ceasing to 
address to her words of comfort and good 
cheer. To all his questions Mimi had never 
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failed to respond in a voice which was full of 
cheerfulness and sprightliness; and no mis- 
givings on her account entered his mind until 
the light grew bright enough for him to see 
her face. Then he was struck by her appear- 
ance. She seemed so feeble, so worn, so fa- 
tigued, that a great fear came over him. 

“QO, Mimi, darling!” he cried; ‘ this is too 
much for you.” 

“¢O, no,” she réplied, in the same tone; “I 
can keep up as long as you wish me to.” 

‘But you look so completely worn out!” 

‘¢O, that’s because I’ve been fretting about 
you — you bad boy; it’s not this ride at all.” 

‘Are you sure that you can keep up?” 

‘““Why, of course I am; and I must, for 
there’s nothing else to be done.” 

“OQ, Mimi, I’m afraid—I’m very much 
afraid that you will break down.” 

At this, Mimi gave a little laugh, but said 
nothing, and. Claude found himself compelled 
to trust to hope. Thus they went on for some 
time longer: 

But at length Claude was no longer able to 
conceal the truth from himself, nor was Mimi 
able any longer to maintain her loving decep- 
tion. She was exceedingly weak; she was 
utterly worn out; and in pain Claude saw her 
form sway to and fro and tremble. He asked 
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her.imploringly to stop and rest. But.at the 
sound of his voice Mimi roused herself once 
more, by a great effort. 

‘*O, no,” she said, with a strong attempt 
to speak unconcernedly; ‘‘O,no. I acknowl- 
edge I am a little tired; and if we come to any 
place where we may rest, I think I shall do 
so; but not here, not here; let us go farther.” 

Claude drew a long breath. Deep anxiety 
overwhelmed him. Mimi was, in truth, right. 
How could they dare to pause just here? The 
pursuer was on their track! No; they must 
keep on; and if Mimi did sink, what then? 
But he would not think of it; he would hope 
that Mimi would be able, after all, to hold 
out. 

But at length what Claude had feared came 
to pass. He had beenriding behind Mimi for 
some time, so as to watch her better, when 
suddenly he saw her slender frame reel to one 
side. A lowcry came from her. In an in- 
stant Claude was at her side, and caught her 
in his arms in time to save her from a fall. 

Mimi had not fainted, but was simply pros- 
trated from sheer fatigue. No strength was 
left, and it was impossible for her to sit up any 
longer. She had struggled to bear up as long 
as possible, and finally had given way alto- 
gether. 

**T cannot help it,” she murmured. 

**O, my darling!” cried Claude, in a voice 
of anguish. 

‘* Forgive me, dear Claude: I cannet help 
“i” 

«QO, don’t talk so,” said Claude. ‘‘I ought 
to have seen your weakness before, and given 
you assistance. But come now; I will hold 
you in my arms, and we will still be able to 
go on.” 

“I wish you would leave me; only leave 
me; and then you can be saved. There is no 
danger for me; but if you are captured, your 
life will be taken. O, Claude, dearest Claude, 
leave me, and fly.” 

‘You distress me, Mimi, darling, by all 
this. I cannot leave you; I would rather die 
than. do so. And so, if you love me, don’t 
talk so.” 

At this, with a little sob, Mimi relapsed into 
silence. 

‘* Courage, darling,” said Claude, in sooth- 
ing tones. ‘‘Who knows but that they are 
still in Louisbourg, and have not yet left? We 
may get away, after all; or we may find some 
place of hiding.” 

The additional burden which he had been 
forced to assume overweighted very seriously 
Claude's horse, and signs of this began to ap- 
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pear. before long. No sooner, however, had 
Claude perceived that it was difficult to keep 
with the rest of the party, than he concluded 
to shift himself, with Mimi, to the horse which 
Mimi had left. This was one of the best and 
freshest of the whole party, and but a slight 
delay was occasioned by the change. 

After this they kept up a good rate of speed 
for more than two hours, when Claude once 
more changed to another horse. This time it 
was to Margot’s horse, which had done less 
thus far than any of the others. Margot then 
took the horse which Claude had at first, and 
thus they went on. It was a good contrivance, 
for thus, by changing about from one to anoth- 
er, and by allowing one horse to be led, the 
endurance of the whole was maintained long- 
er than would otherwise have beén possible. 

But at length the long and fatiguing journey 
began to tell most seriously on all the horses, 
and all began to see that further progress 
would not be much longer possible. For 
many hours they had kept on their path; and, 
though the distance which they had gone was 
not more than twenty-five miles, yet, so rough 
had been the road that the labor had been 
excessive, and all the horses needed rest. By 
this time it was midday, and they all found 
themselves face to face with a question of fear- 
ful import, which none of them knew how to 
answer. The question was, what to do. 
Could they stop? Dare they? Yet they 
must. For the present they continued on a 
little longer. 

They now came to another open space, over- 
grown with shrubbery, similar tq@ that which 
they had traversed in the night. It was about 
two miles in extent, and at the other end arose 
a bare, rocky hill, beyond which was the forest, 

‘‘ We must halt at the top of that hill,” said 
Claude. ‘It’s the best place. We can guard 
against a surprise, at any rate. Some of the 
horses will drop if we go on much farther.” 

‘*T suppose we'll have to,” said-the priest. 

‘We must rest for half an hour, at least,” 
said Claude. ‘If they come up, we'll. have 
to scatter, and take to the woods.” 

With these words they rode on, and. at 
length reached the hill, The. path wound up 
it, and in due time they reached the top. 

But scarcely had they done so, than a loud 
cry sounded out, which thrilled through all 
hearts. Immediately after, a figure came 
bounding towards them. 

“ Hooray! Hip, hip, hooray! ” shouted the 
new-comer. 

“Heavens! Zac!” cried Claude; “you 
here?” ; 
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** Nobody else,” replied Zac, wringing his 
hand. ‘ But what are you going to do?” 


‘Our horses are blown; we are pursued, | 
' 


but have to halt for a half hour or so. If 
they come up, we'll have to scatter, and take 
to the woods, and start the horses ahead on 
the path. This is a good lookout place.” 
With these words Claude began to dis- 
mount, bearing his beloved burden. The 
priest assisted him. Zac, after his first hur- 
ried greeting, had moved towards Margot, 
around whom he threw his arms, with an en- 


ergetic clasp, and lifted her from the saddle | 


to the ground. Then he shook hands with 
her. 

‘* I’m ver mooch glad to see you,’”’ said Mar- 
got. ‘‘Ees your sheep far off?” 

** So, they’re after you — air they?” said he. 
‘* Wal, little one, when they come, you stick 
to me — mind that; an’ I engage to get you 
off free. Stick to me,though. Be handy, an’ 
I'll take you clar of them.” 

Claude was now engaged in finding a com- 
fortable place upon which Mimi might recline. 
The Indian stood as lookout; the deserter 
busied himself with the horses; the priest 
stood near, watching Claude and Mimi, while 
Zac devoted himself to Margot. In the midst 
of this, the Indian came and said something 
to the priest. Claude noticed this, and started. 

** What is it? ” hesasked. 

‘*He hears them,” said the priest, signifi- 
cantly. 

** So soon!” exclaimed Claude. ‘‘ Then we 
must scatter. The horses will be of no use. 
Our last chance is the woods.” 

In a moment the alarm was made; hasty 
directions were given for each orie to take care 
of himself, and, if he eluded the pursuers, to 
follow the path to the place where the schoon- 
er lay. Meanwhile the horses were to be 
driven ahead by the Indian as far as possible. 
The Indian at once went off, together with the 
deserter, and these two drove the horses before 
them into the woods, along the path. Then 
Zac followed. Lifting Margot in his arms, he 
bore her lightly along, and soon disappeared 
in the woods. 

Then Claude took Mimi in his ‘arms, and 
hastened as fast as he could towards. the shel- 
ter of the woods. But Claude. had not Zac’s 
strength, and besides, Mimi was more of a 


dead weight than Margot, so that he could not |- 


go nearly so fast. Zac was in the woods, and 
out of sight, long before Claude had reached 


the place; and by that time the rest. of the | 
glarm, Zac had fied to the woods. Being 


party, both horses and men, had _ all disap- 
peared, with the exception of Pére Michel. 
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The good priest kept close by the young man, 


“as though resolved to share his fate, whether 


in life or death. If it was difficult while car- 
rying Mimi over the path, Claude found it far 
more so on reaching the woods. . Here he 
dared not keep to the path, for the very ob- 


| ject of going to the woods was to elude obser- 


vation by plunging into its darkest and deep- 
est recesses. Zac had gone there at a headlong 
rate, like a fox to his covert. Such a speed 
Claude could not rival, and no sooner did he 
take one step in the woods, than he perceived 
the full difficulty of his task... The woods were 
of the wildest kind, filled with rocks and fallen 
trees, the surface of the ground being most’ 
irregular. Atevery other step it was neces- 
sary to clamber over some obstacle, or crawl 
under it. 

“‘Wecannot hope to go far,” said the priest. 
‘*Our only course now will be to find. some 
convenient hiding-place. Perhaps. they will 
pass on ahead, and then we can go fartheron.” 

At this very moment the noise of horses.and 
men sounded close behind. One hurried look 
showed them all. Their pursuers had reached 
their late halting-place, and were hurrying 
forward. The place bore traces of their halt, 
which did not escape the keen eyes of their 
enemies. At the sight, Claude threw himself 
down in a hollow behind a tree, with Mimi 
beside him, while the priest did the same. 

The suspicions of the pursuers seemed to 
have been awakened by the signs which they 
had seen at the last halting-place. They rode 
on more slowly. At length they divided, half 
of them riding rapidly ahead, and the other 
half moving forward at a walk, and scanning 
every foot of ground in the open and in the 
woods. 

At last a cry escaped one of them. Claude 
heard.it. The next moment he heard footsteps. 
The enemy were upon him; their cries rang 
in his ears. In all the fury of despair, he 
started to his feet, with only oné thought, and 
that was, to sell his life as. dearly as possible. 
But Mimi flung herself in his arms, and the 
priest held his hands. 

“Yield,” said the priest. 
nothing. There is yet hope.” 

The next moment Claude was disarmed, and 
in the hands of his enemies. 


**You can, do 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
ZAC AND MARGOT. 
Sgizinc Margot in his arms at the first 


stronger than Claude, he was fortunate in 
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having a less unwieldy burden; for Margot 
did not lie like a heavy weight in his arms, 
but was able to dispose herself in a way which 
rendered her more easy to be carried. On 
reaching the woods, Zac did not at once plunge 
in among the trees, but continued along the 
trail for some distance, asking Margot to tell 
him the moment she saw one of the pursuing 
party. As Margot’s face was turned back, she 
was in a position to watch. It was Zac’s in- 
tention to find some better place for flight 
than the stony and swampy ground at the 
outer edge of the forest, and as he hurried 
along, he watched narrowly for a good oppor- 
' tunity to leave the path. Atlength he reached 
a place where the ground - descended on the 
othér side of the hill, and here he came to 
some pine trees. There was but little under- 
brush, the surface of the ground was compar- 
atively smooth, and good progress could be 
made here without much difficulty. Here, then, 
Zac turned in. As he hurried onward, he 
found the pine forest continuing along the 
whole slope, and but few obstacles in his way. 
Occasionally a fallen tree lay before him,‘and 
this he couldeasily avoid. Hurrying on, then, 
under these favorable circumstances, Zac was 
soon lost in the vast forest, and out of sight 
as well as out of hearing of all his pursuers. 
Here he might have rested; but still he kept 
on. He was not one to do things by halves, 
and chose rather to make assurance doubly 
sure; and although even Margot begged him 
to put her down, yet he would not. 

At last they reached a point where there was 
an abrupt and almost precipitous descent. 
From this crest of the precipice the eye could 
wander over a boundless prospect of green for- 
est, terminated in the distance by wooded 
hills. 

*< Wal,” said Zac, ‘“‘I think we may as well 
rest ourselves here.” 

** Dat is ver nice,” said Margot.. 

Zac now arranged a seat for her, by gather- 
ing some moss at the foot of atree. She seat- 
ed herself here, and Zac placed himself by her 
side. He then opened a bag which he carried 
slung about his shoulders, and brought forth 
some biscuit and ham, which proved a most 
grateful repast to his companion. 

“Do you tink dey chase us here?” asked 
Margot. 

‘“‘ Wal, we're safer here, ef they do,” said 
Zac. ‘*‘ We can’t be taken by surprise in the 
rear, for they can’t climb up very easy without 
our seein’ ’em; an’ as for a front attack, why, 
I'll keep my eye open: and I’d like to see the 
Injin or the Moosoo that can come unawars 
on me. I don’t mind two or three of ’em, any 
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way,” continued Zac, ‘‘for I’ve got a couple 
of bull-dogs.” 

‘* Boul-dogs?” said Margot, inquiringly. 

‘*Yes, these here,” said Zac, opening his 
frock, and displaying a belt around his waist, 
which held a brace of pistols. ‘‘ But I don’t 
expect I’ll have to use ’em, except when I 
heave in sight of the skewner, and want to 
hail ’em.” 

‘*But we are loss,” said Margot, ‘‘in dis 
great woos. How sall we ever get anywhar 
out of him?” 

. “O, that’s easy enough,” said Zac. ‘* I know 
all about the woods, and can find my way any- 
whars. My idee is to go back towards the 
trail, strike into it, an’ move along slowly an’ 
cautiously, till we get nigh the place whar I 
left the skewner.” 

Zac waited in this place till towards even- 
ing, and then started once more. 

The knowledge of the woods which Zac 
claimed stood him in good stead on the pres- 
ent occasion; he was able to guide his course 
in a very satisfactory manner; and about sun- 
down, or a little after, he struck the trail. 
Here he waited for a short time, watching and 
listening, and then, having heard nothing 
whatever that indicated danger, he went bold- 
ly forward, with Margot close behind. As 
they advanced, it grew gradually darker, and 
at length the night care down. Overhead 
the moon shone, disclosing a strip of sky where 
the trees opened above the path. For hours 
they walked along. Noenemy appeared; and 
at length Zac concluded that they had all dis- 
persed through the woods, at the point, where 
they had first come upon them, and had not 
followed the path any farther. What had be- 
come of Claude, he could not imagine, but 
could only hope for the best. 

They rested for about an hour at midnight. 
Then Zac carried Margot for another hour. 
After this, Margot insisted on walking. At 
length, after having thus passed the whole 
night, the path came to a creek. Here Zac 
paused. . 

‘* Now, little gal,” said he, ‘‘ you may go to 
sleep till mornin’, for I think we’ve got pooty 
nigh onto the end of our tramp.” 

With these words Zac led the way a little 
distance from the path, and here Margot flung 
herself upon a grassy knoll, and fell sound 
asleep, while Zac, at a little distance off, held 
watch and guard over her. 

Several hours passed, and Zac watched pa- 
tiently. He had not the heart to rouse her, 
unless compelled by absolute necessity. In 
this case, however, no necessity arose, and he 
left her to wake herself. When at length Mar- 
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got awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, 
and Zac only smiled pleasantly when she re- 
proached him for not waking her before. 

A short breakfast, composed of hard biscuit 
and ham, washed down with cool water from 
a neighboring brook, served to fortify both 
for the duties that lay before them; and after 
this Zac proposed an immediate start. 

He led the way along the bank of the creek, 
and Margot followed. They walked here for 
about two miles, until at length they came in 
sight of a small harbor, into which the creek 
ran. In the distance was the sea; nearer was 
a headland. 

‘* This here’s the place, the i-dentical place,” 
said Zac, in joyous tones. ‘‘I knowed it; I 
was sure of it. Come along, little un. We 
ain’t got much further to go— only to that 
thar headland; and then, ef I ain’t mistook, 
we'll find the end to our tramp.” 

With these cheering words, he led the way 
along the shore, until at last they reached the 
headland. It was rocky and bare of trees. 
Up this Zac ran, followed by Margot, and soon 
reached the top. 

‘All right!” he Cried. 
he pointed out to the sea. 

Margot had already seen it: it was the 
schooner, lying there at anchor. 


‘‘ See thar!” and 


‘* Eet ees de sheep,” said Margot, joyously ; 
** but how sall we geet to her?” 

‘* O, they’re on the lookout,” said Zac. ‘‘ I'll 
give signals.” 

The schooner was not more than a quarter 
of a mile off. Zac and Margot were on the 


bare headland, and could easily be seen. On 
board the schooner figures were moving up 
and down. Zac looked for a few moments, as 
if to see whether it was all right, and then 
gave a peculiar cry, something like the caw- 
ing of a crow, which he repeated three times. 
The sound was evidently heard, for at once 
there was a movement on board. Zac waved 
his hat. Then the movement stopped, and a 
boat shot out from the schooner, with a man 
in it, who rowed towards the headland. He 
soon came near enough to be recognized. It 
was Terry. Zac and Margot hurried to the 
shore to meet it, and in a short time both were 
on board the Parson. 

Great was the joy that was evinced by 
Terry at the return of his captain. He hada 
host of questions to ask about his adventures, 
and reproached Zac over and over for not al- 
lowing him to go also. Jericho showed equal 
feeling, but in a more emphatic form, since 
it was evinced in the shape of a substantial 
meal, which was most welcome to Zac, and to 
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Margot also. As for Biler, he said not a word, 
but stood with his melancholy face turned to- 
wards his master, and his jaws moving as 
though engaged in devouring something. 

‘“‘ Sure, an’ it’s glad I am,” said Terry, “‘ for 
it’s not comfortable I’ve been — so it ain’t. I 
don’t like bein’ shut up here, at all, atall. So 
we'll just up sail, captain dear, an’ be off out 
of this.” 

**O, no,” said Zac; ‘* we've got to wait for 
the others.” 

‘* Wait — is it?” said Terry. 

“$s Yes...” 

‘¢ Sure, thin, an’ there’s a sail out beyant. 
Ye can’t see it now, but ye’ll see it soon, for 
it’s been batin’ up to the land all the mornin’.” 

‘A sail!” exclaimed Zac. 

‘“*Yis; an’ it’s a Frinchman —so it is; an’ 
big enough for a dozen of the likes of us.” 

Further inquiry elicited the startling infor- 
mation that early in the morning Terry had 
seen, far away in the horizon, a large ship, 
which had passed backward and forward while 
beating up towards the land against a head 
wind, and was just now concealed behind a 
promontory on the south. At this, Zac felt 
that his situation was a serious one, and he 
had to decide what to do. To hoist sail and 
venture forth to sea would be to discover him- 
self, and lay himself open to certain capture; 
while to remain where he was gave him the 
chance of being overlooked. So he decided 
to remain, and trust to luck. 

Scarcely had he come to this decision, when 
a sight met his eyes out beyond the southern 
promontory, where his gaze had been turned. 
There, moving majestically along the sea, he 
saw a large frigate. It was not more than a 
mile away. For about a quarter of an hour 
the ship sailed along, and Zac was just be- 
ginning to hope that he had not been seen, 
when suddenly she came to, and a boat was 
lowered. 

‘* She sees us!” said Terry. 

Zac made no reply. 

_ Yes; there was no doubt of it. They had 
been seen. Those on board the ship had been 
keeping a sharp lookout, and had detected the 
outline of the schooner sharply defined against 
the light limestone rock of the headland near 
which she lay. To escape was not to be 
thought of. The boat was coming towards 
them, filled with armed men. Zacstood quite 
overwhelmed with dejection; and thus he 
stood as the Parson was boarded: and seized 
by the lieutenant of his French majesty’s ship 
Vengeur, who took possession of her in the 
name of his king. ; 
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No sooner had Zac found himself in the 
power of the enemy, than a remarkable change 
took place in the respective positions of him- 
self and Margot with regard to one another. 
Thus far he had been:her protector; but now 
she became his. The first words that she 
spoke to’ the lieutenant served to conciliate 
his favor, and secure very respectful treatment 
for Zac, and seemed to convey such important 
intelligence that he concluded at once to trans- 
fer Margot to the Vengeur, where she could 
tell her story to the captain. 

** Adieu,” said she. ‘‘ We sall sdon see again. 
Do not fear. I make zem let you go.” 

‘* Wal, little un, I’'tltryan’ hope. But, mind, 
unless I get you, I don’t much mind what be- 
comes 0’ me.” 

Margot, on being taken on board the Ven- 
geur, was at once examined by the captain — 
the Vicomte de Brissac, who found her state- 
ment most important. Shecontented herself 
with telling everything that was essential, and 
did not think it at all necessary for her to state 
that Zac had already been in the hands of 
French captors, and had effected an escape. 
She ‘announced herself as the maid of the 
Countess Laborde, who had accompanied her 
father in the ship Arethuse. She narrated the 
shipwreck, and the rescue by Zac and the young 
Count de Montresor, the encounter with the 
Aigle, and the subsequent arrest of Claude. 
She mentioned the death of Laborde, and the 
journey to Louisbourg by land, with the es- 
cape and pursuit of Claude, the fight with 
Cazeneau, and his subsequent arrival. She 
then described their escape, their pursuit and 
separation, down to the time of speaking. She 
affirmed that Zac had come here from Minas 
Basin to save his friend, and was awaiting his 
arrival when the Vengeur appeared. 

Captain de Brissac then sent a crew aboard 
the Parson, and ordered them to follow the 
Vengeur to Louisbourg. Upon this new crew 
Terry looked with careful scrutiny. 

‘* Whisper, captain dear,” said he, as he 
drew up to the meditative Zac. ‘‘ Here’s 
another lot o’ Frinchmen. Is it afther thry- 
ing agin that ye are, to give ’em the slip?” 

Zac drew a long breath, and looked with a 
melancholy face at the Vengeur, which was 
shaking out her sails, and heading east for 
Louisbourg. On the stern he could see a fe- 
male figure. He could not recognize the face, 
but he felt sure that it was Margot. 

‘* Wal,” said he, ‘I guess we'd better wait 
a while fust, and see how things turn out. 
The little un’s oncommon spry, an’ may give 
us a lift somehow.” 








CHAPTER: XXV. 
THE COURT MARTIAL. 


CLAUDE was treated roughly, bound, and 
sent forward on foot; but the representations 
of Pére Michel secured better treatment for 
Mimi. A litter was made for her, and on this 
she was earried. As for Pére Michel himself, 
he, too, was conducted back as a prisoner; 
but the respect ot the commander of the sol- 
diers for the venerable priest caused him to 
leave his hands unbound. After a weary tramp 
they, reached Louisbourg. Cazeneau was at 
the gate, and greeted them with a sinister 
smile. Mimi, utterly worn out, both by fa- 
tigue and grief, took no notice of him, nor did 
she hear what he said. . 

‘¢ Take the Countess de Laborde to the Res- 
idency.” 

‘* Pardon,” said the priest; “‘ that lady is 
now the Countess de Montresor.” 

At this Cazeneau turned upon him in fury. 

“Traitor!” he hissed;: ‘‘ what do you 
mean?” ; 

‘I mean that I married her to the Count de 
Montresor last night.” 

“It’s alie! It’s alie!” 

“There are witnesses,” said Pére Michel, 
‘*who can prove it.” 

‘“‘Tt’s a lie,” said Cazeneau; ‘‘ but even if it 
is true, it won’t help her. She'll be a widow 
before two days. And as for you, you villain 
and traitor, you shall bitterly repent your part 
in last night’s work.” 

Pére Michel shrugged his shoulders, and 
turned away. This act seemed to madden 
Cazeneau still more. 

‘“*Why did you not bind this fellow?” he 
cried, turning to the commander of the de- 
tachment. 

‘Your excellency, I had his parole.” 

‘‘A curse on his parole! Take him to the 
prison with Motier, and bind him like the 
other.” } 

Upon this, Mimi was taken to the Residency, 
and Claude and Pére Michel were conducted 
to prison, where both of them were confined. 
Cazeneau himself then returned to the Resi- 
dency. The ex-commandant, Florian, was at 
the door. He saw the whole proceeding, but 
showed no particular emotion. 

* Cazeneau regarded him coldly, and Florian 
returned his gaze with haughty indifference. 

‘* Your plans have not succeeded very well, 
you see, monsieur,” said Cazeneau. 

‘It is not time enough yet to decide,” said 
Florian. 


** To-morrow will decide.” 
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‘“*IT think not. You will find, Monsieur le 
Commandant, ‘that there is public ‘opinion, 
even in Louisbourg, which cannot be de- 
spised.” 

‘“* Public opinion which favors traitors may 
safely be despised.” 

* True,” said Florian; and with these words 
the two parted. 

The following day came. A court martial 
had been called to sit at two in the afternoon. 
At that hour the-session was opened by Caze- 
neau. The chief ‘officers of the garrison were 
present. With them came Florian. 

‘*T am sorry,’ monsieur,” said Cazeneau, 
* that I cannot invite you to a seat in this 
court.” 

‘* By virtue of my military rank,” said Flo- 
rian, ‘‘1 claim a seat here, if not’ as judge, at 
least as spectator. I have come to see that 
the Count de Montresor has justice.” 

**There 1s no such person. We are to try 
one Motier.” 

«It can be proved,” said Florian, “‘ that he 
is the Count de Montresor. You yourself ar- 
rested him first as such.” 

‘*] was mistaken,” said Cazeneau. 

‘* As a peer of France, -he can appeal to the 
king; and this court has no final jurisdiction. 
I call all present to witness this.” 

‘* Pernaps, Monsieur,” said Cazeneau, with 
a sneer, ‘you would wish to be commandant 
a little longer.” 

‘**All present,” said Florian, “ have heard 
my words. Let them remember that the pris- 
oner is undoubtedly the Count de Montresor, 
a peer of France. Witnesses can be produced; 
among others: the Countess de Montresor.” 

“There is no such person,” said Cazeneau, 
angrily. ‘That lady is the Countess de La- 
borde.” 

** She was married two nights since.’ All 
present may take warning by what I have an- 
nounced. I will say no more.” 

The words of Florian had made a profound 
impression. It was no light thing for a colo- 
nial court martial to deal with a peer of France. 
Besides, Florian himself would soon be at 
court, and could tell hisown story. Cazeneau 
saw that a limit would be placed to his power 
if he did not manage carefully. He decided 
to act less harshly, and with more cunning. 
He therefore assumed a milder tone, assured 
the court that Florian was mistaken, disclaimed 
any personal feeling, and finally invited Flo- 
rian to sit among the judges. Upon this 
Florian took his seat. The prisoner was now 
brought forward, and the witnesses prepared. 

The charges were then read. These were to 
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the effect that he had been captured while 
coming to Louisbourg under a suspicious char- 
acter, calling himself Motier; but’ pretending 
to be the son of the outlawed De Montresor; 
that afterwards he had escaped from confine- 
ment, and followed Cazeneau, tpon whom he 
had made a murderous attack. 

Claude was then questioned. He told his 
story fully and frankly as‘has ‘already been 
stated. After a severe questioning, he was 
allowed to sit down, and Pére Michel was then 
summoned. ‘ 

Pére Michel was first asked what he knew 
about the prisoner. The priest answered, sim- 
ply, — 

“* Everything.” 

‘* What do you mean? Goon and tell what 
you know about him.” 

Pére Michel hesitated for a moment, and 
then, looking at Claude, with a face expres- 
sive of the deepest emotion, he’ said, in a low 
voice, — 

‘¢ He is my son.” 

At this declaration amazement filled all 
present. Claude was affected most of all. He 
started to his feet, and stood gazing at Pére 
Michel with wonder and incredulity. 

**IT don’t understand,” said Cazeneau; “at 
any rate, this shows that he is a low-born ad- 
venturer.” 

At this Pére Michel turned to Cazeneau, and 
said, — 

‘‘He is my son, yet neither low-born nor 
an adventurer. Do you’ not know— you — 
wholam? Often have we seen one another 
face to face within the last few weeks; and yet 
you have not recognized me! What! have I 
so changed that not a trace of my former self 
is visible? Yet what I was once you see ‘now 
in my son, whom you best know to be what he 
claims. Yes, gentlemen, I am Eugene, Count 
de Montresor, and this is my son Claude. — 
Come, Claude,” he continued, *‘ come, my son, 
to him who has so often yearned to take you 
to a father’s embrace.” eases 

As he said these words, he moved towards 
Claude. The young man stood, as’ pale as 
death, and trembling from head~to foot with 
excessive agitation. He flung himself, with a 
low cry, into his father’s arms, and leaned his 
head upon his breast, and wept. The silence 
was oppressive to Cazeneau, who now felt as 
though all his power was slipping away. It 
was broken at last by his harsh voice. 

‘It’s false,” he said. ‘‘ The Count de Mon- 
tresor has been dead for years.” 

The count turned from his son, and faced 
the court. 
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“‘ Cazeneau,” said he, with scornful empha- 
sis, ‘“now commandant of Louisbourg, once 
equerry to the Count de Laborde, ‘“‘ you never 
knew me but at a distance, and as your supe- 
rior. But Florian, here, remembers me, and 
can testify to my truth. To this court I have 
only to say that I fled to this country from 
the result of a:plot contrived by this ‘villain; 
that: on the death of my beloved wife I com- 
mitted my infant son to the care of my faith- 
ful valet, — Motier, — and became a mission- 
ary priest. For twenty years, nearly, I have 
labored here among the Acadians and Indians. 
This year I went to New England in search 
of Motier. I had already been carrying on 
correspondence with friends: in France, who 
held out hopes, that my wrongs would be 
righted, and my name saved from dishonor. 
I did not wish to make myself known to my 
son till I could give him an unsullied name. 
I found Motier dead, and learned that my son 
was going to Louisbourg, ex route to France. 
I asked for a passage, and was thus able tobe 
near my.son, and study his character. It was 
I who saved him from prison at Grand Pré; 
it was I who heard the last words of my for- 
mer enemy, Laborde; it-.was 1 who saved my 
son, two nights since, from prison. — He is 
guilty of nothing.. If any one is guilty, that 
one am I alone. I ask, then, that I be consid- 


ered as prisoner, and that this innocent young 


man be set free. But as a peer of France, I 
claim to be sent to France, where I can be tried 
by my peers, since this court is one that can 
have no jurisdiction over one of my rank.” 

Here the Count de Montresor ‘ceased, and, 
turning to his son, stood conversing with him 
in a low whisper. 

‘* Every word is true,” said Florian. ‘I as- 
sert that Pére Michel is the Count de Motitre- 
sor. I had noticed the likeness formerly ; but, 
as I believed the count to. be dead, I thought 
it only accidental, until a few days ago, when 
he revealed the truthtome. Irecognized him 
by facts and statements which he made. He 
has changed greatly since the, old days, yet 
not. beyond recoghition by a friend. This be- 
ing. the case, then, we have nothing to do, 
except to send him to France by the next ship. 
As to the young count, his son, I cannot see 
that we have any charge against him what- 
ever.” 

All present, with one exception, had been 
profoundly moved by the meeting between 
‘father and son, nor had they been much less 
deeply moved by the words of the old count, 
which, though somewhat incoherent, had been 
spoken with impressiveness and dignity. The 





announcement of his lofty rank; the remem- 
brance of his misfortunes, of which most 
present had heard, and which were univer- 
sally believed to be unmerited; the assertion 
that Cazeneau had been the arch villain and 
plotter, — all combined to increase the common 
feeling of sympathy for the two before them. 
This feeling was deepened by Florian’s words, 
His influence, but recently so strong, had not 
yet passed away. The new commandant, even 
under ordinary circumstances, would have 
been unpopular; but on the present occasion 
he was detested. The feeling, therefore, was 
general that nothing ought to be done; and 
Cazeneau, his heart full of ._vengeance, found 
himself well nigh powerless. But he was not 
a man who could readily give up the purpose 
of his heart;:and therefore he quickly seized 
the only resource left him. j 

‘¢ Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘ we must not allow 
ourselves to be influenced by purely sentimen- 
tal considerations. I believe that this priest 
speaks falsely, and that he has imposed upon 
the sympathies of M. de Florian. Besides, he 
is an outlaw and a criminal. in the eyes, of 
French justice. As to the young man, whom 
he calls his son, there is the charge of a, mur- 
derous assault upon me, the commandant of 
Louisbourg. This must be investigated. But 
in the present state of mind of those present, 
I despair of conducting any important trial, 
and I therefore declare this court adjourned 
until further notice. Guards, remove these 
two prisoners, and this time place them in 
separate cells, where they can no longer have 
communication with each other.” 

To this no one raised any objection. As 
commandant, Cazeneau had the right to ad- 
journ; and, of course, until some actual. de- 
cision had been reached, he could dispose of 
them as he saw fit. They could. only bring a 
moral pressure to bear, at least for the pres- 
ent. Father and son were therefore taken 
back to their prison, and Cazeneau quitted the 
court, to take counsel with himself as to his 
future course. 

The court broke up, and the officers talked 
over the matter among themselves. Florian 
was now quite communicative, and told them 
all about the early career of Montresor, and 
his misfortunes. _Cazeneau was the evil cause 
of all; and Florian was, bitter and unsparing 
in his denunciations of this man’s villany. 
He took care to remind them that-Mimi, though 
the wife of Claude, was still held by him un- 
der the pretence that she was his ward, and 
that Cazeneau, being the creature of the de- 
funct ministry of the late Fleury, could not be 
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kept long in his present office by the hostile 
ministry which had succeeded. He also as- 
sured them that the Montresors had friends 
among those now in power, and that the old 
count was anxiously awaiting the arrival of 
the next ship, in the confident hope that jus- 
tice would at last be done to him. 

While they were yet gathered together dis- 
cussing these things, they were disturbed by 
the report of a gun. Another followed, and 
yet another. All of them hurried to the signal 
station, from which a view of the harbor was 
commanded. 

There a noble sight appeared before their 
eyes. With all sail set, a frigate came into 
the harbor, and then, rounding to, swept 
grandly up towards the town. Gun after gun 
sounded, as the salute was given and returned. 
After her came a schooner. 

‘It’s the Vengeur,” said Florian. ‘I won- 
der whether Montresor will get his despatches. 
Gentlemen, I must go aboard.” 

With these words Florian hurried away from 
the citadel to the shore. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
NEWS FROM HOME. 


CAZENEAU had heard the guns, and had 


learned that the long-expected frigate had ar- 
rived, together with a schooner that looked 
like a prize. To him the matter afforded much 
gratification, since it offered a quick and easy 
way of getting rid of Florian, and of making 
the way easier towards the accomplishment 


of his own purposes. He did not know that 
Florian had hurried aboard, nor, had he 
known, would he have cared. 

At length a boat came ashore. In the boat 
were Florian, De Brisset, and Margot. On 
landing, these three went up to the citadel; 
and on their way De Brisset was stopped by 
several of the officers, who were old acquaint- 
ances, and were anxious to learn the latest 
news. Florian also had much to tell them 
which he had just learned. While they were 
talking, Margot hurried to the Residency, 
whére she found Mimi, to whom she gave in- 
formation of a startling kind; so startling, 
indeed, was it that it acted like a powerful 
remedy, and roused Mimi from a deep stupor 
of inconsolable grief up to life, and hope, 
and joy, and strength. 

The information which De Brisset gave the 
officers was of the same startling kind, and 
Florian was able to corroborate it by a despatch 
which he had received. The despatch was to 
the effect that he — the Count de Florian — 
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was hereby reinstated in his office as comman- 
dant of Louisbourg, and conveyed ta him the 
flattering intelligence that his former admin- 
istration was favorably regarded by. the gov- 
ernment, who would reward him with some 
higher command. With this despatch, there 
came also to Florian, as commandant, a war- 
rant to arrest Cazeneau, the late commandant, 
on certain charges of fraud, peculation, and 
malversation in office, ander the late ministry. 
De Brisset also had orders to bring Caze- 
neau back to France in the Vengeur. These 
documents were shown to the officers, who 
were very earnest in’ their congratulations to 
Florian. 

There were also despatches to the Count de 
Montresor, the contents of which were known 
to De Brisset, who also knew that he was now 
laboring in the colonies as the missionary 
priest Pére Michel. Florian at once took these 
to the prison where he was confined, acquaint- 
ed him with the change that had taken place, 
and set both him and Claude free with his own 
hand. Then he presented the despatches. 

Pére Michel, as we may still call him, tore 
open the despatch with a trembling hand, and 
there read, that at last, after so many years, 
the wrong done him had been remedied, as 
far as possible; that all his dignities were re- 
stored, together with his estates. 

‘‘ There, my boy,” said Pére Michel, as he 
showed it to his son, “all is right at last; and 
now you can wear your name and dignity in 
the face of the world, and not be ashamed.” 

‘*O, my father!” said Claude, in a voice 
which was broken with emotion; ‘* Heaven 
knows I never was ashamed. I bebieved your 
innocence, and wept over your wrongs. Iam 
glad now, not for myself, but for you.” 

‘‘ Where is the Countess de Montresor?” 
said Pére Michel. ‘‘She should not be kept 
in restraint any longer.” 

Cazeneau all this time sat in his apartment, 
awaiting the arrival of the captain of the Ven- 
geur and the despatches. ‘Phe captain at 
length appeared, but with him were others, 
the sight of whom awakened strange sensa- 
tions in his breast. 
and with him was Pére Michel; Claude was 
there also, and beyond he saw some soldiers. 
The sight was to him most appalling, and 
something in the face and bearing of De Bris- 
set and Florian was more appalling still. 

‘‘Monsieur le Comte de Cazeneau,” said 
Florian, ‘‘I have the honor to present you 
with this commission, by which you will see 
that I am reappointed commandant of Louis- 
bourg. I also have the honor to state that I 
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hold a@ warrant for your arrest, on certain 
charges specified therein, and for sending you 
back to vrames head trial in the Vengeur, on her 
return voyage.” 

Cazeneau listened to this with a ames face. 

‘¢ Impossible! ” he faltered. 

‘‘ It’s quite true,” said De Brisset; ‘‘I also 
have orders to the same effect, which I have 
already shown to Monsieur le Commandant 
Florian. There is no possibility of any mis- 
take, or of any resistance. You will therefore 
do well to submit.” 

Cazeneau rose from his seat, and fell at the 
feet of Pére Michel. 

‘‘Pardon,” he faltered; ‘‘ Comte de Mon- 
tresor, do not pursue a fallen man with your 
vengeance.” 

At this unexpected exhibition, all present 
looked with scorn. They had known Caze- 
neau to be cruel and unscrupulous; they had 
not suspected that he was cowardly as well. 
Pére Michel alone preserved an unchanged 
demeanor. 

** You are mistaken, Cazeneau,” he said. ‘I 
feel no desire for vengeance. I seek none. 
Moreover, I have no influence or authority. 
You must direct your prayers elsewhere.” 

Upon this, the wretched man turned to 
Florian. 

**Come, come,” said Florian, impatiently. 
“This will never do. Rise, monsieur. Re- 
member that you are a Frenchman. Bear up 
like a man. For my part, I can do nothing 
for you, and have to obey orders.” 

Florian was not cruel, and contented him- 
self with keeping his prisoner in a room in 
the Residency, satisfied that there was no pos- 
sibility of escape. Some of the officers, how- 
ever, were loud in their condemnation of 
Florian’s mildness, and asserted that the dun- 
geon and the chains, which had been inflicted 
by him on the Montresors, should be his doom 
also. But Florian thought otherwise, and 
held him thus a prisoner until the Vengeur 
returned. Then Cazeneau was sent back to 
be tried and convicted. His life was spared; 
but he was cast down to hopeless degradation 
and want, in which state his existence ulti- 
mately terminated. 

Before the scene with Cazeneau was over, 
Claude had gone away and found his wife. 
Already Mimi's strength had begun to return, 
and her new-born hope, and the rush of her 
great happiness, coming as it did, after so 
much misery and despair, served to restore 
her rapidly. 

‘*T should have died if this had lasted one 
day more,” said she. 
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*¢ But now it is all over, Mimi, dearest,” said 
Claude, ‘‘and you must live for me. This mo- 
ment repays me for all my sufferings.” 

** And for mine,” sighed Mimi. 

Margot saw that her mistress had for the 
present an attendant who was more servicea- 
ble than herself, and now all her thoughts 
turned to that faithful friend whom she had 
been compelled for the time to leave, but whom 
she had not for one moment forgotten. She 
waited patiently till she could get a chance to 
speak to Claude, and then told him what he 
did not know yet — that Zac was still a pris- 
oner. At that intelligence, his own happiness 
did not allow him to delay to serve his friend. 
He at once hurried forth to see De Brisset. 
To him he explained Zac’s position in such 
forcible language, that De Brisset at once 
issued an order for the release of himself and 
his schooner, without any conditions, and the 
recall of his seamen. To make the act more 
complete, the order was committed to Mar- 
got, who was sent in the ship’s boat to the 
schooner. 

On the arrival of this boat, Zac seemed quite 
indifferent to the safety of the schooner, and 
only aware of the presence of Margot. He 
held her hand, and stood looking at her with 
moistened eyes, until after the seamen of the 
Vengeur had gone. Terry looked away; Jer- 
icho vanished below, with vague plans about 
a great supper. Biler gazed upon Louisbourg 
with a pensive eye and a half-eaten turnip. 

*“T knowed you'd be back, little un,” said 
Zac; ‘I felt ~ an’, now you’ve eee don’t 
go away agin.” 

‘*O, but I har to go to ze comtesse,” said Mar- 
got; ‘‘ zat ees — to-day —” 

‘* Go back to the countess! Why, you ain’t 
goin’ to give me up—air you?” said Zac, 
dolefully. 

**Q, no, not eef you don’t want me to,” said 
Margot. ‘But to-day I moos go to ze com- 
tesse, an’ afterward you sall ask her, eef you 
want me.” 

At this, which was spoken in a timid, hesi- 
tating way, Zac took her in his arms, and gave 
her a tremendous smack, which Terry tried 
hard not to hear. 

‘* Wal,” said he, ‘‘ thar’s Pére Michel, that’s 
a Moosoo an’ a Roman Catholic; but he’ll do.” 

*¢Q, but you moos not talk ‘of Pére Michel 
till you see ze comtesse,” said Margot; ‘an’ 
now I sall tank you to take me back to her, or 
send me back by one of de men.” 

Zac did not send her back, but took her back 
to the shore himself. Then the fortifications 
of Louisbourg — the dread and bugbear of all 
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New England —closed him in; but Zac no- 
ticed nothing of these. It was only Margot 
whom he saw; and he took her to the citadel, 
tothe Residency. On his arrival, Claude came 
forth to greet him, with beaming eyes and 
open arms. Pére Michel greeted him, also, 
with affectionate cordiality. For the simple 
Yankee had won the priest’s heart, as well on 
account of his own virtues as for his son’s 
sake. He also took enough interest in him 
to note his dealings with Margot, and to sug- 
* gest to him, in a sly way, that, under the cir- 
cumstances, although Zac was a bigoted Prot- 
estant, a Roman Catholic priest could do just 
as well as a Protestant parson. Whereupon 
Zac went off with a broad grin, that lasted 
for weeks. 

The postponement of Florian’s departure 
caused some disappointment to that worthy 
gentleman, which, however, was alleviated: by 
the thought that he had been able to ben- 
efit his injured friend, and bring a villain to 
punishment; and also by the thought that his 
departure to France would not be long de- 
layed. To those friends he devoted himself, 
and sought by every means in his power to 
make their recollections of Louisbourg more 
pleasant than they had thus far been. Claude, 
and his bride, and his father were honored 
guests at the Residency, where they were urged 
to remain as long as they could content them- 
selves, and until they could decide about their 
future movements. 

For now, though the name of Montresor 
had been redeemed, and justice had at last 
been done, it was not easy for them to de- 
cide about their future movements. Pére Mi- 
chel, after some thought, had at length made 
up his mind, and had given Claude the benefit 
of his opinion and his advice. 

‘*T have made up my mind,” said he. “I 
will never go back to France. What can I do 
in France? Asa French noble, I should be 
powerless; as a priest, useless. France is cor- 
rupt to the heart’s core. The government is 
corrupt. The whole head is sick, the whole 
heart faint. Ministry succeeds to ministry, 
not by means of ability, not from patriotism 
or a public spirit, but simply through corrupt 
favoritism. 

‘*T will never go to such a country. Here, 
in this land, where I have lived the best part 
of my life, I intend to remain, to labor among 
these simple Acadians, and these children of 
the forest, and to die among them. _ 

‘* As for you, my son, France is no place for 
you. The proper place for you, if you wish 
to lead a virtuous and honorable life, is among 
the people who look upon you as one of them- 
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selves, with whom you have been brought up. 
Your religion, my son, is different from mine; 
but we worship the same God, believe in the 
same Bible, put our. trust in the same Saviour, 
and hope for the same heaven. What can 
France give you that can be equal to what you 
have in New England? Why wish to be a no- 
ble in a nation of slaves? Take your name 
of Montresor, if you wish. It is yours, now, 
and free from stain. Remember, also, if you 
wish, the glory of your ancestors, and let that 
memory inspire you to noble actions. But 
remain in New England, and cast in your lot 
with the citizens of your own free, adopted 
land.” 

Such were the words of the priest, and - 
Claude’s training had been such that they 
chimed in altogether with his own tastes. He 
did not feel himself entirely capable of play- 
ing the part of a noble in such a country 
as that France which his father described; of 
associating with such a society, or of courting 
the favor of such a king. Besides, his religion 
was the religion of his mother; and her fate 
was a sufficient warning. And so it was that 
Claude resolved to give up all thoughts of 
France, and return to the humble New Eng- 
land farm. If from the wreck of the Montre- 
sor fortunes anything should be restored, he 
felt that he could employ it better in his own 
home than in the home of his fathers; while 
the estate of Laborde, which Mimi would in- 
herit, would double his own means, and give 
him new resources. 

This, then, was his final decision; and, 
though it caused much surprise to Florian, he 
did not attempt to oppose it. Mimi raised no 
objection. She had no ties in France; and 
wherever her husband might be was welcome 
to her. And so Zacwas informed that Claude 
would hire his schooner once more, to convey 
himself and his wife back to Boston, together 
with his father, who, at their urgent solicita- 
tion, consented to pay them a visit. 

But Zac had purposes of his own, whieh 
had to be accomplished before setting forth 
on his return. He wished to secure the ser- 
vices of Pére Michel, which services were 
readily offered; and Zac and Margot were 
made one in the very chapel which had wit- 
nessed the marriage of Claude and Mimi. 


—— WHEN the Greeks and Romans, at a 
funeral, called the deceased three times by 
name, and said, “ Fare thee well; may the earth 
rest lightly upon thee,” they believed that he 
actually lived in the grave. This belief is 
gone, but the saying remains. mr 
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BABY-CHARMS. 


BY S. P. DRIVER. 


Fond d may rave, if they will, of the black 


and the gold, 
Of the auburn, or blonde, as it may be; 
But, with all their fine frizzles and fixings, I 
hold 
There is nothing of hair 
That may hope to compare 
With the zephyr-combed curls of the baby. 


Thére ate éyes that look blue ’neath the deli- 
cate lash, 
Or black as a midnight, it may be; 
There are grays warm with languor, and ha- 
zels that flash ; 
But I love best the eyes 
That gleam out their surprise, 
When a story I croon to the baby. 


To the feet that are dainty, and arched like a 
fay’s, 
Though coy in coquetries they may be, 
1 yield their just queendom in Fashion's bright 
maze; 
Then, with freshened delight. 
Turn to fondle, at night, 
The chubby, bare feet of the baby. 


But rarest to view are the white, dimpled arms, 
Though veiled in Valenciennes they may be. 
Where is bardling so rash as to question their 
charms? 
Yet they never impart 
Such a thrill to my heart 
As the close-hugging arms of the baby. 


FPERN-WORK FOR LADIES. 


BY ELIZABETH DUDLEY. 


_ that long summer days are come, 
and the ardent sun shrivels and fades 
those delicate little ferns that are exposed to 
his rays, and at the same time makes long 
rambles almost ‘impossible to delicate girls, 
the time can be well spent at home in ar- 
ranging their contemplated window-shades, 
screens, &c. And now is a good season for 
selling them, as darkened windows are desira- 
ble, and we like, in cities, to shut out all sug- 
gestion of heated pavements and dusty streets, 
without being obliged to make our parlors ab- 
solutely dark and airless. 

My last article — published in the March 
number of this Magazine — described the best 
mode of gathering and preserving fern-sprays 





for decorative purposes, and stated that they 
are to be mounted on glass, and framed. But 
for use in summer time, the following mode, 
though not durable, presents acharming effect. 

Blué mosquito netting is to be tacked over a 
light frame of suitable size, — it is best to have 
one frame for the upper half of a window, and 
one for the lower, — and on this the pressed 
ferns are to be arranged. For this shade, or 
screen, they should not be waxed, but merely 
pressed with a warm iron, as before described, 
and laid away till wanted. Arrange them on 
the netting in bouquets, wreaths, or in clus- 
ters, as if growing; and when a pleasing effect 
is obtained, gently raise each spray, and at- 
tach it by gum-water or glue to the netting or 
ferns below it. The effect will be soft and 
rich, if the leaves overlap each other in some 
places; but the work must not be clumsily 
done. 

Just one little touch of glue-water in the 
middle of each frond is sufficient to make them 
adhere, and all surplus must be carefully re- 
moved. When the netting screen is sufficient- 
ly covered, and the ferns arranged to your 
satisfaction, place a second piece of netting 
tightly over the first, and lightly quilt them 
together, with silk of the same color, all round 
and between the edges of the ferns, and even 
through them. The reason for this is, that 
the gum or glue will presently crack off, and 
the sprays slip out of place, unless held by the 
thread. 

Now frame all tightly and securely, and 
hang the screens so that the window can be 
left a little open at the top and bottom, and 
so that they can easily be drawn up out of the 
way, or set aside at pleasure; and you will de- 
rive much comfort and enjoyment from your 
beautiful fern-shades. They can, of course, 
be mounted on netting or late of any color; 
but when the dark-blue netting has been tried, 
no one will wish to use any other tint. 

The glass window-shades and screens are, 
however, much more effective, and so durable 
that they wiil last as many years, through all 
seasons, as the glass remains unbroken and 
the thin, imperceptible coating of wax un- 
melted. And since by this method fern dec- 
orations can be applied to a variety of useful 
and ornamental articles, it is best for those 
who wish to earn money by this new and 
‘agreeable handicraft to practise applying the 
ferns to glass, until they have, through re- 
peated efforts, and many successes and failures 
alternating, attained that high perfection of 
beauty afd finish which alone will command 
ready sale and good pay. 
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Too many girls and boys are discouraged 


them together. Then fasten the shade by 


when they have toiled hard over some difficult | hinges to the window-sash, or hang it by cord 


work, and have not succeeded to their satis- 


faction, after an effort or two, or a few months 
of study. To these I can only repeat, what 
they already know, that simple employments, 
like digging and sweeping, can be quickly 
learned, while one may spend a lifetime in ac- 
quiring the highest arts, nor then attain per- 
fection. So, if you are greatly tried by vour 
waxed fern-leaves and large plate of glass, re- 
member how often I blistered my fingers, 
broke my carefully polished glass, or dropped 
wax on it in wrong places, and had to take up 
all the leaves and do all the work over again; 
to say nothing of besprinkling my dress and 
the carpet with tenacious drops of wax, be- 
fore I gained enough experience and skill to 
give reliable instruction toothers. But I wish 
you could see the finished screen at last: every 
one of you would want one. 

The work should be done on a large, level- 
top table, in a room without carpet, with fire 
in a stove, and some heated smoothing-irons 
ready; also wear a large apron, and, if you 
choose, old gloves. The plate of glass must 
be well polished with alcohol and whiting, and 
laid on a blanket folded several times. Then 
arrange the fern-sprays and other leaves, but- 
terflies’ wings, &c., on a paper, until the de- 
sign suits you, and, taking up an extra spray, 
warm it near the fire until the wax coating is 
melted and any superfluous drop falls off. 
Now quickly lay it on the glass in position, 
and with a bit of soft rag or sponge press it 
smoothly down. If it cools too quickly, and 
the delicate ends of the fronds do not adhere, 
hold a warm iron above them for a minute, 
and then gently smooth them with the finger; 
or warm a broad, flexible knife-blade,» and 
press them with that. Continue in the same 
manner. 

I alluded in my previous article to the only 
complaint made about Mr. Lee’s shades — that 
from the outside of a house they look too viv- 
idly green and hard, without atmospheric ef- 
fect. This is chiefly because he places them 
singly on the glass. _ By laying one partly 
above another, and especially by placing 
brightly-tinted autumn leaves — prepared in 
the same way as the ferns — next the outside 
glass, with fern-sprays upon them, a soft, hazy 
effect is produced where the leaves are most 
thickly clustered, while towards the edges sep- 
arate sprays are clearly defined, with their al- 
most microscopic veinings. 

When all is done, put a second plate of pol- 
ished glass carefully over the first, and frame 





and pulleys. It may also be used as a sum- 
mer screen in an open fire-place; or may be 
mounted on a pedestal as a fire-screen for 
winter, when the red flame shining through 
exhibits it beautifully. Indeed, ladies of ar- 
tistic tastes will discover many ways in which 
to employ this beautiful work. 





IN THE MORNING. 
BY EVELYN HOPE. 


SWEET, dewy morning 
Roses in bloom, 

Filling the air 

With their spicy perfume : 
One little rosebud 

Opens its eyes — 
Pure waxen blossern, 

Right from the skiés. 
Fair little rosebud, 

Daily more dear; 
Sweet air of heaven 

Coming soe fear! 
Pale little rosebud 
| Fading away! 
Father in heaven, 

Help us to pray! 


A sorrowful morning — 
Roses no more 

Twine round the casement, 
Peep in at the door. 

One little rosebud, 
Closing its eyes, 

Heavenly blossom, 
Hath flown to the skies. 








Tue death of Adonis, Venus’s favored 
lover, was celebrated in Pheenicia and in most 
of the cities of Greece by a festival, which 
lasted two days. During the festival all the 
citizens were in mourning, and coffins were 
exposed at every door. Statues of Venus and 
Adonis were borne in procession, with certain 
vessels full of earth, in which the worshippers 
had raised corn, herbs, and lettuce, and these 
vessels were called the gardens of Adonis. 
The lettuce was used, among other herbs, on 
this occasion, because Venus was fabled to 
have deposited the dead body of her favorite 
on a bed of lettuce. * 
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RUNNING TO WASTE. 
THE STORY OF A TOMBOY. 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 





CHAPTER XI. 
DELIA SLEEPER’S SHIP COMES IN. 


ECKY received the warm thanks and con- 


gratulations of the happy mother and | 


son with a grateful heart. She had been en- 
abled to repay, in some part, the love and care 
they had bestowed upon her. She had con- 
quered the stubborn father, and lifted the cross 
from the shoulders of the patient wife. But 
she felt that she had been but. an instrument 
shaped by their hands for the work, and to 


them she unselfishly gave the credit of her 
triumph. Not all, however; one other, who 
had been her counsellor and guide; one to 
whom all her thoughts and actions had been 
confessed ; one who, with almost supernatural 
wisdom, had taught her wayward feet to tread 
the path of duty; who, out of her own needs, 
had sought peace in the boundless love of a 
| heavenly Father, and had brought her child 
| into the same tender embrace, — the stricken 
mother who, for two long years, helpless upon 
her bed, had borne all so meekly and patient- 
ly; to her the grateful daughter gave a gen- 
erous share of the glory which surrounded this 
unexpected reconciliation. 

That night mother and daughter shared the 
same couch. Aunt Hulda, who had a great 
antipathy to strange beds, banished herself 














RUNNING TO WASTE.-: 


from her accustomed pillow without a word 
of complaint, glad to make the child, who had 
wound herself about the queer’ spinster as no 
other had ever been able to, happy at any 
cost. Alone with her mother, Becky’s tongue 
flew fast and furious with the recital of her 
wanderings and workings, until the weariness 
of the long, strange day overpowered her 
nimble organ of speech. In the middle of a 
sentence, she dropped asleep, her mother’s 
hand fast clasped in hers, all forgotten, even 
her accustomed prayer unspoken. But it lay 
there in the warm, beating, affectionate heart, 
and the mother’s lips bore it to the heavenly 
throne, joined to her own earnest plea that 
blessings from the Unseen Hand might strew 


the path of life with much of happiness for | 


her own precious child. 

Having eased his unhappy conscience of the 
heavy load it had borne so long, the conquered 
captain went home in a dazed sort of amaze- 
ment at the act which he hadcommitted. He 
could not regret it, would not have recalled 
his words had he the power. There was a 
warming up of his stubborn spirit when he 
thought of the girl who had socraftily spread for 
him the net in which he had been captured, 
but no desire to loose his bonds, and escape. 
It was all for the best; they would be a happy 
family after the first meeting. But the first 
meeting bothered the captain. What could 
he say to this son who had been shut out from 
home so many years? It was a serious ques- 
tion, and one he could not readily answer. 
He went home thinking about it; went to bed, 
still thinking; and at last fell asleep, to dream 
of it. 

Mrs. Thompson came home, escorted to her 
door by Harry; said ‘Good night,” with a 
happy heart, — it was to be their last parting 
in this strange manner; was not surprised to 
find her husband missing when she entered 
the sitting-room, nor surprised to find him 
snoring when she entered their sleeping-room, 
but had a quiet laugh to herself as she thought 
how ashamed the captain tried to appear of 
his good actions. She would not disturb him 
for the world; said nothing to him of the last 
night’s work, the next morning, as he fidgeted 
at the breakfast table, and looked everywhere 
but in, her face. 

The captain did not leave the house, but 
gave his whole attention to the preparation 
of the speech with which he was to meet his 
long-absent son. On one thing he was de- 
termined — he would be a father still. He 
had been disobeyed; it was for the son to ask 
pardon. He would be cool, dignified, collect- 
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ed. He watched the bridge road uneasily. At 
half past eight he saw Becky leave the gate 
with her school-books in her hands, and after 
came Harry. He left the window at once. It 
was coming; it would soon be over. He sat 
on the sofa, covered his eyes with his hand, 
and waited. He did not need to look — he felt 
their coming. Now they were on the bridge; 
now they had passed the school-house, were 
crossing the road, were at the door. Yes, a 
ring! Mrs. Thompson rose from her chair, 
looked .at her husband, with his face hidden, 
smiled, and passed into the entry. Beaman, 
captain; be a father, cool, dignified, collect- 
ed! The door opened; the captain rose to his 
feet. i 

‘Good morning, captain. Here I am, and 
here’s Harry.” Becky Sleeper’s voice. 

He looked at her smiling. face, beyond her 
to the’ manly form of his son, advancing with 
outstretched hand, then grasped that hand, 
and shook it with nervous energy. 

‘Harry, my boy, welcome home. I have 
been a poor father to you. Forgive, and try 
me again!” 

He burst into tears, and sobbed like a child. 
The hard heart was melted, and the cool, col- 
“lected, dignified plans, on which he had so ' 

much depended, were dissipated at the touch 
of Nature. . 

Mrs. Thompson quietly drew Becky into the 
dining-room, and shut the door, leaving fa- 
ther and son to become better acquainted. 
The conference was so long that Becky slipped 
out of the side door, fearful. of being late to 
school, after a promise given Mrs. Thompson 
that she would come in and take tea with the 
Freunited family. She kept her promise, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing Harry in his 
right place, the captain in a jovial fit of good 
nature, and Mrs. Thompson’s handsome face 
radiant with the warm glow of a contented 
heart. 

The captain was not quite content with this 
quiet reconciliation, but must kill the fatted 
calf in honor of his son’s return; and three 
days afterwards the good people of Cleverly 
were surprised by the intelligence that the 
Thompsons were to give a party. 

And such a party! The Thompson mansion 
was lighted from bottom to top, and along the 
entire reach of the various outbuildings, the 
trees were hung with lanterns. A blaze of 
light outside, a scene of joyous festivity with- 
in. Nobody was forgotten. Parson Arnold, 
in clerical black and white, with his wife in a 
new silk dress, — the gift of Mrs. Thompson, 
— benignly circulated among their flock. Mr. 
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Drinkwater was there, crowding Deacon Proc- 
tor into a corner, with the discussion of a the- 
ological point. Poor Mr. York was there, with 
a feeble cough, and dilated nostrils eagerly 
sniffing the air, as the door of the dining-room 
occasionally opened, while his buxom wife 
was busily at work with Silly, in the kitchen; 
and little Jenny York was there, perched on 
the arm of the sofa, drinking in with rare de- 
light all this flow of mirth, and light, and gay 
attire, and pleasant conversation. The schol- 
ars, dressed in their best, played and romped 
about the many-roomed mansion to their 
hearts’ content. And Teddy, the captain’s fa- 
vorite, dressed in a new suit, — his patron’s 
gift, — proudiy moved among the company, 
with his sister on his arm. And Becky — light 
and joyous Becky— was the queen; every- 
where she met smiles and kind words of con- 
gratulation, for, somehow, her share in the 
bringing about of this happy night had been 
noised abroad, and all were anxious to do her 
honor. A dozen times that night Captain 
Thompson had clasped her hand. 

‘**Tt’s all your work, Becky!” 

A dozen times the face of Harry Thompson 
had beamed upon her, ‘ Thanks to you, 
Becky!” And every look of the happy moth- 
er, as she moved among her guests, was a si- 
lent prayer of thankfulness to Becky. 

It was a gay night for Cleverly; and when 
the door of the dining-room was thrown open, 
and the guests assembled about the tables, — 
whose crooked legs seemed ready to snap un- 
der their burdens of good cheer, — a night of 
feasting such as Cleverly had never before 
witnessed. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Teddy,’ 
dazzled by the tempting array of edibles, quite 
forgot his gallantry, and, slipping from Becky’s 
side, went in pursuit of a far-off frozen pud- 
ding. His place was quickly supplied by 
Harry Thompson. 

** Well, pet, enjoying yourself, I hope.” 

‘“Enjoying myself! Why, Harry, I never 
was so happy in all my life— never!” 

“*T have‘a message for you from a dear 
friend — Alice Parks.” 

‘‘Indeed! Have you heard from her lately?” 

“*Yes, I received a letter from her to-day; 
and it’s so full of praises of one Becky Sleeper, 
that I am really jealous.” 

Becky made no reply. Somehow, she did 
not feel quite sohappy now. It seemed to her 
that they were getting along very pleasantly, 
without having this young lady added to their 
company. Hewas jealous, too, of her evident 
fondness for the little girl she had befriended. 
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He must be very much in love with her, then, - 
She looked up, and met such a mischievous 
twinkle in his eyes, that she laughed aloud at 
her own folly. 

‘*O, Harry, you do like to torment me. I 
hope you won’t plague her so, when you get 
her.” ; 

‘*WhenI get her? O, no, Becky. I shall 
be a different man, a very different man — 
when I get her.” 

Still the same mischievous look. What 
could hemean? Was it all settled, then?/-Was 
he sure of her? She turned away, sick at 
heart, disappointed at she knew not what. 
She only wished she was at home. 

“* Here, Becky, come with me. I have pur- 
loined a big dish of goodies, and hidden it 
under the sofa in the sitting-room. Come 
with me; we shall be alone in there.” 

It was the voice of the captain; a welcome 
relief to her embarrassed position. Smilingly 
she took the arm of her friend, and soon they 
were comfortably snuggled together on the 
sofa, and the captain’s teasing offspring for- 
gotten. 

‘*¢ Ah, Becky, there’s lots of young and gay 
fellows about to-night; but I know you will 
spare a few moments for the old man,” said 
the captain, as he produced his ‘‘ goodies ” from 
beneath the sofa. 

‘‘ Indeed I will. O, you are so kind to make 
Harry’s coming home so pleasant to all of 
us!” 

““Yes, chatterbox; and you were kind to 
give me the opportunity to do it. But tell me, 
what shall we do with him, now we’ve got him 
home?” 

‘Why, keep him, of course.. You don’t 
think he’ll ran away — do you?” 

‘‘I’m afraid he will. He's talking now of 
going to Boston, to study law. It’s all non- 
sense. He needn’t do anything but just spend 
my money.” 

‘¢He never would be satisfied with such a 
life as that. He’d make a splendid lawyer, I 
know.” 

‘‘'Yes; but he can study with Squire Barnes, 
here at home. There's few lawyers can beat 
him in an argument. If I could only find 
some way to keep him here! He’s old enough 
to marry.” 

Becky winced. 

‘‘ Perhaps he’s thinking of that, and wants 
te be in Boston, near Alice Parks.” 

‘** Alice Fiddlesticks ! ” shouted the captain, 
upsetting his plate. ‘‘ Don’t talk nonsense, 
Becky.” 

“He had a letter from her to-day,” said 
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Becky, innocently unmindful of the fact that 
she might be betraying a secret. 

‘* He did — did he?” said the captain, grow- 
ing red in the face. ‘‘T’ll put a stop to that. 
He shan’t marry that girl; I won’t have it. 
I’ll just have him in here, and know what he 
means.” : 

He jumped to his feet, dropping his plate. 

‘*O, captain, don’t say anything to him to- 
night,” cried Becky, seizing the captain’s arm, 
and preventing his leaving the room. ‘‘ He 
would hate me if I made trouble between him 
and you: andI love him so dearly! Don’t, 
captain, don’t. You'll break my heart.” 

The little goose dropped the captain’s arm, 
and fled to the sofa, covered her face with her 
hands, and sobbed aloud. The captain stared 
at her. It was evident to him she did love 
Harry; and his hatred of Miss Alice Parks 
grew stronger. But it was no time for a scene; 
and he sat himself down beside Becky, put his 
arm around her, and penitently promised to 
be quiet, and not interfere. He gradually 


succeeded in bringing Becky into a lighter 
mood; and as the refreshed company from the 
dining-room drifted that way, the party on 
the sofa were hugely enjoying a joke the cap- 
tain had perpetrated for the benefit of his 
companion. 


In due time the dining-room was cleared of 
the fragments of the feast, the tables. rolled 
against the walls, and, with Harry as master 
of ceremonies, a succession of familiar in- 
door pastimes was inaugurated, for the young- 
er members of the company. ‘‘ Fox and Geese,” 
‘* Blind Man's Baff,” and ‘‘ Hunt the Slipper,” 
gave pleasant entertainment to the light-heart- 
ed revellers. 

Nor did the happy occasion end here. Mr. 
Clairborn, the chorister, had been running 
about the room, watching Mr. Arnold with a 
feverish excitement he found hard to control. 
At last ‘that worthy individual, to set a good 
example to his parishioners, tucked his good 
wife under his arm, and departed. Then Mr. 
Clairborn ran to the sofa, and from behind it 
took a long green bag, of peculiar shape, and 
from the bag he took — a fiddle, to the amaze- 
ment of certain staid neighbors, who thought 
the man crazy. Of these people he took not 
the least motice,-but, with his instrument in 
full view, marched to the head of the dining- 
room. 

Instantly there was a shout, ‘‘A dance!” 
“A dance!” A dance in Deacon Thompson’s 
house! He'd soon put a stop to that. Anx- 
ious looks were cast in his -direetion;-but he 
was busy talking to Mrs. York, and took not 
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the least notice of what was going on about 
him. 

‘“‘Hull’s Victory; take your partners!” 
shouted Mr. Clairborn. 

The captain did not move: the company 
did. There was a moment’s bustle, and then 
Mr. Clairborn’s bow went dancing across his 
fiddle, and twenty happy couples danced 
up and down the dining-room. Then came 
‘‘ Virginia Reel,” ‘‘Money Musk,” *‘ Fisher's 
Hornpipe,” and a regular succession of good 
old contra-dances, with a merry accompani- 
ment of glib tongues and happy laughter. O, 
captain, you are laying yourself open to a’se- 
vere reckoning at the next church meeting. 
Little cared the stubborn captain what might 
come of his folly. ‘‘ Eat, drink, and be mer- 
ry.” The lost son was home again. They 
might make a bonfire of his old house; but 
they should never forget this night. 

In the height of their merriment, a strange 
figure dashed into their midst. It was Aunt 
Hulda. 

‘«Stop, quick! Where’s Becky Sleeper?” 

The music ceased, and all gazed at the weird 
figure which, with glaring eyes and dishevelled 
hair, stood in their midst. 

‘*‘ Here, Aunt Hulda, what’s the matter?” 
and Becky stepped from her place among the 
dancers. 

“O, Becky! Becky! dutians quick! 
mother’s had another shock!” 

Becky screamed, and ran after Aunt Hulda, 
who immediately turned and left the house. 
There was no more dancing: the company 
quietly dispersed. When the last guest had 
departed, Mrs. Thompson put on her shawl, 
and, with Harry and the captain, started for 
the house across the bridge. The church clock 
struck eleven. 

At that very moment the train entered the 
depot at Foxton, and from it jumped a stout, 
long-bearded, weather-bronzed man. 

Aunt Hulda was right. A second stroke 
of paralysis had fallen upon Delia Sleeper, 
sealing the lips that had so often of late uttered 
tender words of love to the heart-broken child, 
who now lay weeping upon herbreast. -There 
was no sign of life upon that pale face, save 
in the eyes that wandered from face to face, 
and sought the open door with a wistful look. 
They were all about her, — Aunt Hulda, Mrs. 
Thompson, Harry, the captain, Teddy, — all 
anxiously waiting the verdict of Dr. Allen. 
Soon the doctor made ‘his appearance, soberly 
examined his patient, gave.a few whispered in- 
structions to Aunt Hulda, and deft the room, 
followed by the captain. 


Your 
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‘‘O, mother, speak to me! only speak to 
me!” sobbed Becky. ‘‘Tell me you forgive 
me for leaving you. I didn’t know this was 
coming — indeed I didn’t. Forgive me, dear, 
dear mother!” 

No sound from the lips, but the eyes sought 
the dear face with a troubled look. 

** Nay, Becky,” said Mrs. Thompson, ‘‘ you 
have done no wrong. It was your mother’s 
wish that you should go to-night.” 

The roving eyes thanked the good woman 
for her interpretation of their language. 

‘* No, no; it was wrong to leave her. She’ll 
die, and leave me — I know she will.” 

‘“*Hush, Becky,” said Aunt Hulda. ‘* The 
doctor said she’d rally. Great care is neces- 
sary. Another shock would be fatal.” 

Thus admonished, Becky grew very quiet, 
but knelt at the side of the bed, with her eyes 
fastened upon htr mother’s. Mrs. Thompson 
tried to take her from the room, but she waved 
her off. Notwithstanding the doctor’s whis- 
pered hope, dread forebodings filled the hearts 
of all the watchers of that pale face, with its 
gleaming eyes. For an hour that room was 
as quiet as if beneath a spell. No one there 
could be of the least assistance; yet not one 
departed. So quiet, that the far-off noise of 
wheels at that late hour startled them; and a 


sudden light dilated the watchful eyes upon 
the bed. They fastened upon the door, full 
of expectancy and hope. 

The wheels drew near, nearer yet; they 


stopped before the house. A moment after 
there came a hurried tread; the door was 
thrown open, and in the room stood the long- 
expected husband — Cyrus Sleeper. 

‘Delia, wife! home, home at last!” 

Those wistful eyes fastened upon his face 
an instant, gleamed brighter still, and then 
closed — closed forever. Their work was 
done. 

Faithful eyes; let them be covered. They 
have watched and waited for the ship; it has 
come, freighted with treasure; but not to en- 
rich that loving heart. The ship has come, to 
meet another leaving an earthly port — God’s 
invisible bark, bearing one more purified soul 
out into the sea of eternity, unto the haven of 
heavenly bliss. Speedy shall be thy voyage, 
gentle mother. Behind thee are tears and 
lamentations, and the memory of thy patient 
endurance of adversity’s long trial; before 
thee. lies the new life. Freed from earthly 
bonds, eager to do thy Maker’s work in the 
great hereafter, loving spirits, with glad ho- 
sannas, shall welcome thy coming to the port 
of peace. : 
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CHAPTER XII. 
TWO YEARS AFTER. 


THE little brown house on the hill has van- 
ished; in its place stands a modern mansion, 
broad and high, attractively arrayed in white 
and green, with commodious out-buildings, 
broad walks and flower-beds about it; a wide 
and well-cultivated vegetable patch stretching 
to the water, with a young orchard, handsome 
and vigorous, away to the right. There are. 
evidences of abundant means in its laying 
out, and of rare taste in its nurture. It is 
still the Sleeper place, and Captain Cyrus 
Sleeper is the head of its household. When 
the earthly remains of Delia Sleeper had been 
laid away in the quiet churchyard, and the se- 
rious faces of the gossips of Cleverly had re- 
sumed their wonted aspect, eager was the 
desire of these curious people to know the 
cause of the long absence of the captain; and 
the stricken household were not long left to 
the solitude they coveted. 

The captain’s story was very brief. Gener- 
ally aman of voluble tongue, the sad scene 
which had greeted his return home seemed to 
have so shocked him, that his communications 
were abrupt, often rude, and entirely unsatis- 
factory to the news-seekers. 

He had been to California, among the first 
adventurers to the Golden State, had struck 
gold with the earliest, and at the end of a 
year’s absence from home, returned to San 
Francisco well laden with treasure. Here a 
thirst for speculation took hold of him; and, 
without experience, he became the gull of a 
set of sharpers, and in less than three months 
was penniless. Back to the mines again, but 
with a sterner experience. The mines were 
overcrowded, gold was harder to find, and still 
harder to keep. Yet he worked away for 
eighteen months, recovered all he had lost, 
and came back to San Francisco, détermined 
to start for home. But this time he had a 
partner; and before the division of the hard- 
won nuggets was made, his partner, thinking 
a whole loaf better than half a loaf, vanished 
with the joint stock, leaving Sleeper with 
barely enough to reach home. 

At this time news of the gold discoveries in 
Australia reached California, and thirsty Sleep- 
er started for the new fount, to fill his empty 
pitcher. His good luck returned to him, and, 
after long and patient delving, the coveted 
treasure was in his grasp. Taught wisdom 
by -experience, he banked his gold as fast 
as gained, and when he reached Boston was 
worth at least three hundred thousand dollars. 
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He reached home, a wealthy man, to find 
his wife dying of neglect; to find she had not 
heard from him for years. He could not un- 
derstand it. Had he written? Certainly, 
often. But no letters had ever reached her. 
Yet, when closely questioned, it appeared he 
had only written twice, being 4 man with whom 
penmanship was a most unmanageable craft, 
and had intrusted his epistles to the care 
of others. He was a fair type ot too many 
sailors: the bonds of affection held strong at 
home; but away, the driving winds and toss- 
ing waves snapped them, and they were use- 
less to guard the giddy rover. 

Cyrus Sleeper mourned his wife deeply for 
a while, and then his bustling spirit set it- 
self to work. He was proud of his daughter; 
gazed upon her with admiration; watched her 
quick steps and ready tact in household af- 
fairs, and swore a big sailor oath to himself 
that she should have the best home in Clev- 
erly. He kept his word. He went to Captain 
Thompson, and asked him to take his child 
until he could build. The captain took them 
all—his friend, Becky, Teddy, even Aunt 
Hulda; and for a year they were the inhab- 
itants of his house. 

Then the old house came down, and the new 
structure went up. With ready money and a 
pushing spirit, Cyrus Sleeper found men and 
materials ready at his command; and after a 
year’s absence the family returned to the old 
spot, to find it entirely metamorphosed, as if 
by the hands of an enchanter. 

During this year Becky had not been idle. 
Though the necessity for work had passed 
away, the spirit of independence still hovered 
about her. She had made a contract with 
Mr. Woodfern, and she determined to fulfil it 
She found drawing on wood no easy matter; 
but she resolutely persevered, and in a fort- 
night sent her three blocks to Mr. Woodfern. 
Two were accepted; the third was returned, 
with the concise message, ‘‘ Try again,” and 
matter for three new illustrations. Embold- 
ened by her success, she worked at her draw- 
ing, through the winter, with a constantly 
growing love for her task, and ever-increasing 
show of improvement, until no blocks were 
returned, and the engraver clamored for 
more. 

Nor did her usefulness end here. Eager to 
relieve Mrs. Thompson of a part of the burden 
which her large family entailed upon her, she 
dashed into domestic affairs with alacrity, and 
proved an able assistant, and a ready solver 
of the mysteries of housekeeping. Another 
loving and holy task —the care of her moth- 
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er’s grave — was never neglected. Daily the 
grave, which bore a white slab at its head, on 
which the name ‘“ Mother” was carved, was 
visited by her on whose heart that dear name 
was so indelibly engraved; and twining vines 
and f@gsh white flowers gave token of the fond 
affection of the motherless child. 

Poor Aunt Hulda having thus unexpectedly 
become an inmate of Captain Thompson’s 
house, where she was treated with the utmost 
respect, had a return of her old grumbling 
programme, to the dismay of Becky. Having 
no active employment to keep her mind off 
herself, it was no wonder that the appetite she 
had so long supplied should grow restive. 
But not until the spinster spoke of going over 
to “help” Parson Arnold’s wife, did Becky 
hit upon a cure for her nervousness. Then it 
suddenly occurred to her that there were oth- 
ers who needed real ‘“‘help;” and so, taking 
Aunt Hulda to her chamber, she spread out a 
neat little campaign of charity, in which Aunt 
Hulda, furnished with a well-filled purse, and 
unlimited freedom to call upon her for sup- 
plies, was to enact the réle of an angel of 
mercy, because Becky ‘‘ was so busy.” This 
dispelled the vapors at once. The homely 
angel took up her mission with alacrity; and 
many a poor creature in Cleverly blessed the 
dear old maid for her ministrations, with tears 
of gratitude. 

When the new house was finished, and they 
had moved in, Cyrus Sleeper walked over to 
settle with Captain Thompson. He found this 
no easy matter. Captain Thompson would 
not listen to it. He had induced Delia Sleep- 
er to embark with him in speculation; she had 
lost all, and it was his duty to care for her and 
her children. As for the living during the 
year, they had taken them as gisitors; were 
glad to have them, and would take them again 
willingly. 

Captain Sleeper was determined, and Cap- 
tain Thompson obstinate; and they came to 
pretty high words, and parted, vowing they 
would never speak toeach otheragain. Becky 
tried to reconcile them, and at last made them 
agree to leave the matter to a referee for set- 
tlement, she to name the party. To their sur- 
prise, she named Aunt Hulda. That distin- 
guished character immediately locked herself 
in her room, — for she had an apartment in 
the new house, where Captain Sleeper said 
she should live and die, for he never would 
part with his wife’s best friend — never. 

For a week she worked at accounts, partly 
drawn from her wise old head. At the end of 
that time she called the two captains before 
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her, and placed in their hands a long bill. 
** Captain Sleeper debtor to Captain Thomp- 
son,” in which every item of provision and 
clothing, that Captain Thompson had paid for, 
figured, and the sum total of which amounted 
to seven hundred dollars, which Captain Sleep- 
er must pay. Captain Sleeper wrote a check, 
payable to the order of Captain Thompson, 
for one thousand dollars — he wouldn’t pay a 
cent less. Captain Thompson took the check, 
without a word, wrote across the back of it, 
‘* Pay to Hulda Prime,” and handed it to the 
astonished woman. 

**That’s the fee for your work. Now don’t 
let's hear any more about a settlement.” 

Thetwo captains shook hands ; Becky hugged 
Aunt Hulda, and told her they had served her 
just right. The spinster tried to speak, but 
couldn’t, for her tears. And the matter was 
satisfactorily settled forever, and the hitherto 
penniless referee was very comfortably settled 
for life. 

Teddy Sleeper, by mutual consent of the 
two captains, was regularly apprenticed to the 
trade of ship carpentering — an occupation 
which soon reduced his weight, enlarged his 
muscles, and increased his appetite. Hard 
work dissipated his once sluggish disposition ; 
a love for his trade aroused ambition; and 
Captain Thompsons had the satisfaction of 
knowing his Jrotégé would in time become a 
successful ship-builder. 

Harry Thompson entered the office of Squire 
Alden, to study law, to the delight of his fa- 
ther, and took to work so earnestly that the 
scheming captain could not find it in his heart 
to risk another rupture by opening his bat- 
teries for the purpose of defeating the alliance 
which he had many reasons for believing was 
at some future time to be completed between 
his son and Alice Parks. 

Two years after the death of her mother 
found Becky Sleeper mistress of her father’s 
home, with unlimited means at her command, 
yet careful and prudent in its management, 
relying upon her tried friends— Aunt Hulda 
and Mrs. Thompson—for advice; always 
cheerful, yet ever earnest, doing her best for 
the comfort of all about her, moving easily 
in her exalted sphere, with all the roughness 
of her tomboy days quite worn away, and the 
graces of gentle, cultivated womanhood shin- 
ing all about her. 

Cleverly folks were prouder of the young 
housekeeper than they had been of the brave 
girl. Captain Sleeper was a social man, and 
would have a lively house, and many and bril- 
liant were the gatherings over which Becky 
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presided. Yet she liked the neighborly com- 
pany of Captain Thompson, or Aunt Rebecca, 
or Harry best of all. The latter made him- 
self quite at home there, and of course Clev- 
erly people talked about it, and made a match 
at once. 

Yet the young people spoken of hardly acted 
like lovers. They were not in the habit of se- 
creting themselves among the window cur- 
tains, or wandering down the walks -hand in 
hand, or conversing in that mysterious, lan-, 
guage of the eyes so tender and significant. 
And so at last the good people believed them- 
selves mistaken, and the wife-seeking young 
fellows of the neighborhood took courage, and 
laid siege to the richly-endowed heart of Miss 
Becky Sleeper. 

One of the number — Herbert Arnold, son 
of the pastor, a slim, delicate young man — 
became a frequent visitor, and threw longing 
glances through the glasses of his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and paid much attention to Aunt 
Hulda, whose pies were his exceeding de- 
light, and listened to the captain’s long yarns 
without a yawn, and went away firmly con- 
vinced he was making an impression upon the 
heart of Becky. But the young lady shut the 
door after him, with a smile, and turned away, 
to dream of somebody else. 

The last rays of an October sun were deck- 
ing the broad piazza of the house with a gold- 
en glow. It had been a busy day with Becky, 
and, a little weary, she threw open the door, 
to breathe the air, after her long scene of la- 
bor. Sitting on the steps, tracing in the sand 
before him with a cane, was Harry Thompson, 
evidently busy with some problem. With a 
smile she cautiously slipped behind him, and 
looked at his work. No difficult problem 
tasked his cane; only a name written in the 
sand — ‘‘ Becky Sleeper.” She started back, 
and a flush deeper than the sun could paint 
overspread her face. 

‘* Why, Harry! you here?” 

The name quickly disappeared from the 
sands, and a flushed face turned towards her. 

‘““Yes—O, yes—how do you do? Nice 
evening —isn’t it?” answered Harry, hur- 
riedly. 

‘¢ Why, what in the world are you doing 
there? Why don’t you come in?” 

‘¢ Thank you; not just now. I’m very busy 
thinking.” 

‘‘Indeed! Then perhaps I’d better retire. 
I wouldn’t for the world interrupt your sew 
occupation,” said Becky; and a merry laugh 
rippled on her lips. 


‘* That's right; laugh, Becky. It’s an old 
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occupation, that, very becoming to you,” re- 
turned Harry. ‘It reminds me of the days 
when we were both so young and innocent. 
Ah, those good old days! We were great 
friends then, Becky.” 

‘*T hope we are good friends now, Harry.” 

‘* Of course we are. But now you are quite 
a woman, full of cares; yet a brave, good, no- 
ble little woman, rich and courted.” 

‘* Thanks to those who trained the vine once 


. running to waste, flatterer. What I am I 


owe to those who loved me; what I might 
have been without their aid, not all the riches 
in the world could have prevented.” 

‘‘True, Becky. By the by, I have a letter 
from an old friend will interest you. Isn’t 
this startling news?” 

Becky colored, yet compressed her lips res- 
olutely. Always that old friend. 

‘* From Alice Parks?” she said. 

‘* Yes, from Alice Parks. You know what 
an interest I take in that young lady’s welfare, 


and you shall share in my delight. Look at | 
| Thompson, as she stepped inside the gate; 
' so thought two old fellows, who just then 


that.” 

He handed her a letter; she took it with a 
pang of uneasiness; mechanically unfolded 
it. There dropped from it two cards, fastened 
with white ribbon. Harry picked up the cards, 
and handed them to her. She glanced at 
them. 

‘*O, Harry! she’s married!” 

‘*Certainly. Mr. George Woodfern and 
Miss Alice Parks, after a long and patient 
courtship, have united their destinies. The 
designing young woman having engraved her- 
self upon the heart of the young engraver, the 
new firm is ready for business.” 

‘*O, Harry, I’m so sorry!” faltered Becky. 

‘*Sorry? for what, pray? They'll be very 
happy.” 

‘* Sorry for you,.Harry. They will be hap- 
py; but you — you— Youloved her so dearly 
—— didn’t you?” 

‘*Sorry for me? Well, I like that!” And 
Harry indorsed his liking with a hearty laugh. 
‘* Loved her? Why, Becky, what put that into 
your head?” 

Becky was confused. She thought of the 
uneasiness she had caused Captain Thompson 
by her suspicions, to say nothing of the un- 
easiness she had caused herself. 

‘“ Why, Harry, you wrote to her, and she 
wrote to you; and I told your father that I 
thought you were engaged.” 

‘* Indeed! that accounts for the old gentle- 
man’s fidgets when I received a letter. No, 
Becky, I admired, and do admire, that young 
lady; but love her! make her my wife! I 








never had the least idea of it. My neart is 
engaged elsewhere.” 

‘Indeed! I never heard of it.” 

‘That's my misfortune, then. I have al- 
ways loved a dear old playmate, one whom I 
have watched grow into a strong and beauti- 
ful woman; whom I would not wrong with 
the offer of my hand until I had fully proved 
my power to win my way in the world. Do 
you know her, Becky?” 

He still sat there, looking up into her face, 
with eyes so full of strong and tender love, 
that Becky was almost sure she saw her own 
image mirrored there; and her heart beat 
wildly. 

‘* Becky, must I say more?” 

He looked at her mischievously ; then turned, 
and traced upon the sands the name again — 
‘* Becky Sleeper.” 

“OQ, Harry, Harry! I'm so glad, so glad!” 

She sank down by his side; his arm was 


| about her, and her head was on his breast. 


Very much like lovers now. So thought Mrs. - 


“came from the barn towards them. 

‘* Look there, Cyrus, old boy; there’s poach- 
ing on your ground.” 

‘* All right, Paul — if my dove must go. It 
will be tenderly nurtured there.” 

And so, in due time, the ‘‘ Tomboy ” became 
a lovely bride; and the name Harry Thomp- 
son had shaped upon the sand was written in 
the old family Bible; and another generation 
of Thompsons sported in the orchard, and 
plucked fruit from the old tree where Becky 
Sleeper had long ago been found Running to 
Waste. 


——_—————— 


—— At Manilla, one of the best known 
ports in the Eastern world, there is a column 
erected to the memory of the Portuguese nav- 
igator Magellan, or Fernando de Magalhaens, 
as he would have written his name. Magel- 
lan commenced the voyage in which he dis- 
covered the Philippine Islands, of which Ma- 
nilla is the principal port, in 1519, with a fleet 
of six Spanish vessels, the largest of only one 
hundred and thirty tons burden. In 1520 
he passed the strait which bears his name; 
and the next year, after the loss of three of 
his vessels, he reached the Philippines, where 
he took part in the wars of the natives, and 
lost his life. Of his fleet one vessel only re- 
turned to Spain — the Vittoria, the first that 
had ever made a voyage round the world. 


J 
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BY ‘‘ COMPETITOR.” 


My list is full. Hurrah again! 
Was ever there such fun 
As working out a prize rebus — 


| ha sitting at my window here, 
This bright, sunshiny day, 

While in the fields all round I see 
The other boys at play. 


I long to join them in their game; 
I hear their merry shout; 

My heart is with the bounding ball; 
O, would that I were out! 


But I have made a solemn vow 
To join in no more fun, 

Till the task that lies before me, 
Puzzling my brain, is done. 


The ‘‘ Royal Menagerie” 
Is spread before my eyes; 
Already on my shelves I see 
Arranged the tempting prize. 


And I have racked this stupid brain, 
By night as well as day; 

Those pictures haunt me in my dreams — 
Ever before me lay. 


I cannot work, I cannot play, 
In this unsettled state. 

O, rally, all ye thinking powers, 
Before it is too late! 


And bring the creature, strange and wild, 
From out his hidden lair, 

Who lurks about the labelled back 
Of yonder maiden fair! 


Help me to lift the veil which shrouds 
The phantom pointing there, 
Hiding a secret mystery 
Beneath her solemn air! 


Tell me, what means this angry sea, 
With rocks that tower high? 
What animal beneath the sun 
Can in these symbols lie? 


Aha! I have it now! Hurrah! 
It’s come to me at last! 

How strangely stupid I have been! 
But now I’ve got you fast. 


I see it all. How daintily 
You step out, one by one, 

And take your places side by side 
Of those already won. 





Especially when done? 


FAR AND NEAR.. 
BY HENRY GILLMAN. 


HE skies are cloudless blue; 
The lake reflects the hue; — 
I float between the two. 


In my lightly-tossing boat, 
No whither bound, I float, 
To landsmen but a mote. 


With many a dreamy luil, 
The waves play round the hull, 
And toss me like a gull. 


To me the land looks far, 
Like some unpeopled star, 
That knows no sound of war. 


Man ’s actual, swathed in care; 
His hope and his despair 
Melt into formless air. 


As still my shallop lies, 
I see with clearer eyes, 
And thus philosophize : — 


*¢ Ah, what a wretched brood! 
Harlequin attitude! 
Mere devil’s food! 


‘* They wrangle in the dust 
Over a mouldy crust, 
And bid high Heaven be just! 


** Poor noisy manikins, 
Living in senseless dins, 
When will slough off your sins? 


‘* And you to patronize 
The gods, whose steadfast eyes - 
Look through your thin disguise; 


** Who smile a smile most dread, 
As though they grimly said, 
‘Let us not strike them dead!’” 


But, drifting shoreward now, 
My iron keel and prow 
The silvery shallows plough. 


And, leaping out, I land; 
And, soon, once more, I stand 
One of the blatant band. 
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THE OAMP IN THE GULOH. 


VI.—LAST DAYS. FAREWELL. OLD 
FRIENDS. 


BY JUSTIN DALE. 


AYS in the gulch passed pleasantly by. 
Evenings were devoted, as I have shown, 
to a system of lectures, organized both for 


pleasure and profit. Still there was a long- 
ing to cross the mountain, and join our old 
friends once more; and as the autumn days 
drew to a close, this longing grew more in- 
tense. The interval of idleness had been re- 
freshing, but now was getting tiresome. The 
days were filled with perpetual sunshine. It 
was monotonous; and we thought that after 
crossing the great plateau, we might find a 
storm, —a blustering storm, — for variety. 

It came to pass that we did not have to wait 
till we could get on the western slope of the 
kibab for astorm. One day, at evening, the 
sun had to push his way behind the mountain 
through a mass of dull gray clouds, which 
cut off his ‘‘ good-night” rays much earlier 
than usual. They crept slowly over the sky, 
and when in the zenith, feathery flakes flut- 
tered into the gulch, and the valley was hid- 
den from our sight by the curtain of ‘* beauti- 
ful snow.” 








When we are comfortably sheltered, what a 
charm there is in storm, and especially in a 
snow-storm which steals upon us so softly, so 
gently, and, seemingly, soharmlessly. Though 
one may be shivering with cold, if he observe 
the wavering flakes, of such delicate construc- 
tion, he must exclaim, ‘‘ Beautiful snow!” If 
not of a poetical turn of mind, though, he will 
fail to be interested in a snow-storm, or any 
other, unless, as I said first, he is comfortably 
sheltered. Seated in a cosy parlor, perhaps, 
reading the story of some traveller’s wandering, 
and ever and anon glancing out of the window 
to admire the large flakes as they pile up in the 
street and on the roofs of the houses. At such 
times, as he reads exciting events, he thinks 
how nice it would be braving this storm, or hav- 
ing this or that narrow escape from destruc- 
tion; or what a great thing it would be to have 
a skirmish with the Indians. It is astonishing 
how quick the singing bullet or the whizzing 
arrow takes the romantic starch out of all 
these ideas, and leaves them to stand support- 
ed only by the bare facts — anything but pleas- 
ant. 

Thinking over the Captain’s lecture on the 
Unknown River, you imagine it to have been 
delightful to sail along between the grand old 
walls, or to enjoy the excitement of running 
arapid; but once become initiated in these 
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scenes, and you would quickly wish yourself 
back again. 

When you read Robinson Crusoe, did you 
not think he had an enviously ‘‘splendid” 
time all alone on his desert isle? Orhave you 
not often wished yourself a member of the 

. “Swiss Family Robinson,” to roam freely over 
the tropical Eden? The fault is, that in con- 
sidering these subjects, we magnify the pleas- 
ures and diminish the dangers and discom- 
forts, till all appears in the same light — a light 
of overdrawn imagination. 

From these words my readers draw this con- 
clusion: ‘* There ts no place like home ;’’ and 
if you are so fortunate as to have a home, my 
advice is, stay there and be happy, instead of 
wishing to be somewhere else —‘‘to chase 
the antelope over the plain,” and all that sort 
of thing; for “a rolling stone gathers no 
moss;” and if you once get started at this 
wandering life, you will never be content in 
one place. 

But it is not my intention to inveigle you 
into reading a sugar-coated sermon; so, beg- 
ging pardon for the digression, I return to the 
camp in the gulch. 

The snow-storm which drew me into the 
above remarks prevented us from enjoying the 
evening in the open air, and we took advan- 
tage of the shelter afforded by our little tent. 


The prospects were that we should have to 
crawl between the blankets rather early, in 
preference to sitting in darkness, or in the 


snow by the declining fire. Imagine our sur- 
prise when the Captain drew from his little 
“ ditty-box” almost the half of a candle. 
Where he had picked it up would be hard 
to state. He was one of those persons who 
have a place for everything, and invariably 
put everything in its place. 

The valuable bit of candle was lit, and threw 
awarming, mellowradiance through the storm- 
assailed house. Following up his triumph of 
the candle, the Captain produced three or four 
copies of monthly magazines, old numbers, 
which had been received by mail months be- 
fore, and slung tnto a corner of some old 
camp, after a hasty perusal, to decay unmo- 
lested. Yet here they were, tied up in a neat 
Lundle, —thanks to the Captain’s character- 
istic trait, — and we were glad enough to take 
them, and read the articles which before had 
been skipped in the abundance of reading 
matter. 

We read along, and became interested in 
various compositions, not noticing the flight 
of time. At last the Captain, happening to 
glance at the pocket chronometer hanging to 
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the standard, announced that it was nine 
o’clock, and stepped out to take a barometri- 
cal observation. He stopped by the door 
when he returned, and said, as he shook the 
snow off, — 

‘TI tell you what it is, boys, this ¢s a cosy 
little place,” entering. ‘I wonder how much 
longer we will have to stay here! Seems to 
me abeut time that orders came to us to pull 
up stakes, and come on.” 

*‘ So it does to me,” said the Pirate; ‘* and 
accordingly I want to proclaim a revelation 
which Ihave had in regard tothe matter. My 
vision shows me that this storm will not last 
long. To-morrow will be warm, and the snow 
will melt, and before dark a messenger will 
arrive with advices.” 

**You base your revelation on substantial 
ground, andI see no reason why it should fail 
any more than succeed. It’s time some one 
came; and I say, tell them to come as quick as 
they will. I, for one, am getting tired of this 
place. I’ve explored the whole valley, and - 
half the kibab. Don’t know what to do next, 
in the daytime. About the time hard weather 
sets in, we'll have to be staving around the 
country. That’s just the way it goes,” growled 
the General. 

‘*You wait until to-morrow-night,” the Pi- 
rate replied, ‘‘and you will pronounce me a 
‘ prophet’ Jar excellence.” 

‘© We'll have to wait, whether we want to or 
not,” observed the Captain, looking up from 
the magazine, which had again absorbed 
him. 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘ let us pass several hours 
of the time exploring in Dreamland, for it is 
not too early to turn in; the tent begins to feel 
colder, and Cap wants to save a fragment of 
his candle for another emergency.” 

“True,” exclaimed the Captain. ‘I’ will 
give you just two minutes and a half to get 
under cover.” 

At the end of that time not a sound was 
heard but the wild moan of the wind, as it 
flew around the sharp corners of the cliffs, and 
the musical snore of the Pirate, in rivalry. 

Clear and cold came the morning. The 
clouds had disappeared, verifying a portion 
of the Pirate’s prophecy. Thesnowon a level 
was only a few inches deep, and, as it adorned 
the reddish hills, recalled to my mind the va- 
rieties of Christmas pastry, which we boys 
used to admire in the window of a little bakery 
around the corner from my old home. 

Northward, on the trail over the hills, tram- 
pling down the imitation “ frosting,” I took a 
walk, when the sun was well up, for exercise. 
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I had not gone.far before a large gray wolf 
made his appearance, and trotted along in a 
parallel course, a few yards off, for some dis- 
tance. He held his head down, in a bashful 
sort of a way, and licked his chops, as much 
as to say, — P 

‘*Ugh! but this is a cold morning, and not 
a rabbit canI find anywhere. oz look ten- 
der and tempting, and for two cents, or less, 
I'd prepare you for my dinner. So look out!” 

Thinks I, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Wolf, you’re an im- 
pudent vagabond, any way, to become my 
companion on my morning’s stroll, without 
so much as barking good morning; and had I 
my rifle here, I would play you a nice tune to 
dance by. You are gaunt and shaggy, and 
would make a fine target.” 

My gun was safe in camp, and all I could 
do was to throw stones at the vicious-looking 
creature. At this he reconsidered the matter, 
and slunk away over the verge of a hill. I 
concluded my walk, and returned to camp, 
without seeing a sign of another animate be- 
ing, except the tracks of coyotes and rabbits. 
I found that the Pirate had been out ina south- 
erly direction. 

‘*If I had only had my gun this morning! 
but it’s just my luck to be without it when I 
want it. A coyote was coming along the same 
way I was, and he paid no more attention to 
me than he would if I had been a cedar tree. 
It made me mad. I hit him in the side with 
a big rock, and he picked himself up and 
walked off.” 

I related my interview. 

‘*It is indeed time that we were moving away 
from here, if cowardly coyotes are getting so 
bold. They’lleat one of you delicate fellows 
up yet, if you don’t mind your eyes,” remarked 
Cap. 

‘*T don’t believe these are coyotes that we 
saw this morning,” I said. ‘‘ They are too 
large, and the one I saw was a dirty gray 
color. I think they are mountain-wolves, 
driven from the timber to the warmer valley 
by last night’s snow.” 

‘*-You must be right, for something larger 
than an ordinary coyote reached two or three 
of my skins last night, andI can’t find a shred 
of them,” said Cap. ‘* What are you laugh- 
ing at?” to the Pirate. 

‘*Why, the General’s making a _ ginger- 
bread!” , 

And so he was. He had found a can of 
ginger amongst the rations, and had stirred 
up some flour, and water, and cream of tartar, 
and saleratus, and sugar, to which he added 
about one half the ginger. At the moment 
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the discovery was made, he was putting the 
mixture into a small tin pan. 

“Perhaps you'll laugh the other way, my 
friend, when this cake is baked, and you find 
you can’t have any.” 

“T am sorry, for it looks delicious. But 
where did you get the recipe?” inquired the 
Pirate, sarcastically. 

‘** Res-i-pee!’ What's that? 
vecetpt.” 

The General had a habit, at times, of pre- 
tending to be very ignorant. 

**No, I don’t mean recezft, either. 
ceipt is a written acknowledgment — ” 

‘* Well,” laughed the General, ‘+I didn’t have 
a written acknowledgment for the gingerbread, 
but perhaps I’ll want one before I get through.” 

‘* Then, did you have a recife — a prescrip- 
tion?” 


O, you mean 


A re- 
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“ Tearing through a mass of hard branches.”” 


- ‘A prescription? No, I made my own pre- 
scription. But no wonder an ex-prescription 
druggist got ahead of me on recipe. I, being’ 
nothing but an old backwoodsman, can’t un- 
derstand reciZe, when I’ve always heard it 
pronounced recezZt.” 

** You heard it pronounced wrong, then,” 

‘* Never mind; it won’t make the cake any 
better.” ; 

This ended the rectfe argument. It was a 
regular source of amusement in camp — this 
controversy on words. If one mispronounced 
a word, either through carelessness or igno- 
rance, some one was sure instantly to challenge 
him; and, unless he confessed his error, he 
was called upon to dispute the authority of 
several editions of Webster, with which we 
were, fortunately, only too well supplied. 

The General’s gingerbread baked slowly. 
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It was not done till long after dinner; and we 
concluded to keep it for supper, first sampling 
it, to see that it was good. It was a little 
“sad,” and rather sweet; but we called it 
‘¢ double-extra.” 

The afternoon passed quickly away, and 
another point of the Pirate’s prophecy was 
fulfilled: it grew so warm that the few inches 
of snow disappeared rapidly. As it turned 
cold again towards evening, the melting 
ceased, leaving patches of snow for to-mor- 
row’s sun to act upon. Supper time came. 

‘* What do you think of your brilliant reve- 
lation now, my friend?” asked the General of 
the Pirate. 

‘*T said he would come before dark; and it 
isn’t dark yet. I have a chance left.” 

‘*A mighty slim one,” said the Captain. 

I was just raising a piece of gingerbread to 
my mouth, when I happened to glance to- 
wards the hills bounding the south-western 
side of the gulch. Twilight’s lingering rays 
still illumined the sky with a soft light, and 
against this background I saw the form of a 
huge animal loom up. Hoping that it might 
be my morning friend, I exclaimed, ‘‘ Look 
there!” and, snatching my rifle, hurried up. 
The animal was gone when I arrived at the 
point. I hunted around some; but the twi- 
light rapidly faded, compelling me to go back. 

Hardly had I reached a position half way to 
the camp, when I heard a long, familiar yell 
echo faintly from far up the valley. An in- 
stant more, and I was beside the fire. 

‘* Did you hear that?” I asked. 

““What? We didn’t hear anything.” 

** Listen.” 

All was silent a moment; then we heard, 
‘* E-e-e-i-i-i-hooo-o-o0 ” die away amongst the 
rocks. 

** Johnson!” they exclaimed. 

It was the looked-for messenger. 

‘* Now, ain’t I a prophet?” asked the Pi- 
rate. 

‘It’s dark,” said Cap. 

**O, you can’t.expect me to make too close 
aconnection. You must be generous, and al- 
low that I am endowed with extraordinary 
power. Remember that I wasn’t among the 
Mormons for nothing.” 

“Very well; hereafter you shall be Prophet 
instead of Pirate. Does that suit you?” in- 
quired Cap. 

**It does.” 

** Hello, boys!” shouted Johnson, as he rode 
into the gulch, leading a pack-animal. ‘‘ How 
are you all, any way?” 

He dismounted, and the tinkling of his large 
Mexican spurs sounded like the ornaments on 
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the coat of St. Nicholas, as he handed us 4 
package of Ictters. The pack was soon off, 
and in the alfogas we discovered some apples, 
a canteen of native wine, and some dried 
grapes. 

The mail first claimed attention; but after 
it, we gathered closer to the fire, to talk mat- 
ters over, and eat fruit. Orders were to break 
the camp in the gulch, and move to a spring 
in a low line of cliffs, fifteen miles from the 
western verge of the plateau. It was now Sat- 
urday night. Sunday we concluded to spend 
in getting things arranged; and Monday 
morning we ‘would start for our new camp. 

The Sabbath sun beamed peacefully upon 
the quiet little camp, and by noon we had 
everything as much in order as was possible. 
The afternoon passed off as quietly as usual, 
and in the evening, Johnson — who hailed 
from Oregon; had mined and prospected on 
Snake River, and in different parts of Idaho 
— related stories of his adventures with In- 
dians; told us of the wonderful rich leads he 
had owned at various times; how he had once 
ridden an elk on a wager; and how he had 
hunted six months for ‘‘ The Lost Cabin,” * 
but failed to find it; told us such tales as a 
miner would tell who had ‘ rustled sage ” from 
childhood, and who had spent at least two 
thirds of his life in the saddle. 

At last it came bed-time once more, and our 
last evening at the camp in the gulch was 
ended. Until to-morrow we would sink into 
the oblivion of sleep, from which we should 
wake to take our departure. How soon to- 
morrow is to-day, and to-day is yesterday! 
Sunshine had scarce crept into the gulch ere 
our tent was struck and our packs were ready. 
But think us not too smart. Owing to the 
height of the cliffs, the sunlight did not enter 
the gulch till about nine o’clock. Still our 
start would have been early, as it should have 
been to make thirty miles, and to climb up 
and down many times, had it not been for two 
bronchos which refused to be caught. We had 
to resort to the lariat, which we tried to avoid, 
as it makes a wild animal all the wilder. John- 
son easily threw a lasso on each of them, and 
we led them down to the site of our old camp, 
where the packs were slung on, sinched on, 
and sinched as tightly as our strength would 
permit. 

One moment more, and our riding-saddles 
were on; the train formed in line, and filed 
slowly out of the gulch, and away from the 
spot whose every stone had become familiar 





* For the story of ‘‘ The Lost Cabin,” I refer any who are 
interested to a number of the Overland Monthly, for about 
December, 1872. 
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to our eyes. It seemed hard to ‘desert the 
place, and leave it to the coyotes and the 
ravens. I looked behind as we reached the 
“summit of the bounding hill, to catch a fare- 
well view of the rock-bound home. 

There was the square of yellow canes which 
had cushioned our tent; the little pine close 
to the fire; the stone seats; the trail to the 
spring. All was lying quiet as the grave, and 
made me feel as though I were miles away. 
Down poured the sun with his usual steadi- 
ness; lazily little wreaths of smoke curled up 
from the smouldering fire. A raven sailed up, 
and perched silently on the pine where our 
beef had hung. Another, with motionless 
wings, sailed in and out of the angles of the 
cliffs, uttering a shout of, ‘‘Go-on, go-on, go- 
on!” The advice was useless. The hills and 
trees shut off the picture, and we were fairly 
atsea. In ashort time we climbed the kibab, — 
where our advance party had ascended, — and 
entered the forest. 

Johnson said that one of the party had en- 
countered a world of trouble. He was wear- 
ing a broadcloth coat, which had done service 
at his wedding some years before, and which 
he prized very highly. He thought it would 
be romantic to wear it through this country; 
it would add to its value as a family relic. The 
horse he rode must have thought that a few 
honorable rents would also add to its value, 
for he persisted in going as close to the sharp- 
pointed dead branches of the cedars as he 
could without doing himself injury. So it was 
that this man with the wedding-coat had to 
keep a sharp lookout. As long as he watched 
him, the horse behaved very well, and his rider 
would begin to think that all was going on 
right, and would relapse into fond recollec- 
tions of distant home and friends, gradually 
slacking the reins till the cayoose had his 
head. Then, the first thing he knew, he would 
find himself tearing through a mass of hard 
branches; and while the old coat yielded in 
dozens of places without a sigh, its wearer 
struggled hard to extricate himself from the 
broken limbs that clung to him, and the 
mountain-glades shouted back with exasper- 
ating intensity the laughter of his companions 
and hisown unlimited curses. By the time he 
got through the timber his dear old coat was 
minus half a sleeve, part of the tail was gone, 
and there was not a foot of uninjured material 
to be found in it. 

Although we regretted our old friend’s mis- 
fortune exceedingly, we could not help enjoy- 
ing the story of his troubles. He was an ab- 
surdly eccentric fellow any way; but his best 
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‘“‘hold” was swearing. Hesworeso well that 
it‘was only at extraordinary times that any 
one-else was called upon to attempt the feat. 
He never started in for a few mild exclama- 
tions — not he. The way he did it was to reel 
out yard after yard of blasphemy, until he was 
obliged to stop for breath. Then somebody 
would inquire, ‘“‘ What’s the matter?” ‘O, 
nothing,” he would reply; ‘‘I can’t find the 
hammer,” or, ‘‘ My saddle won't stay sinched,” 
or something similar. 

We laughed as we passed trees at intervals, 
whose broken branches recorded the tale of 
the aged wedding-coat. 


On account of the great weight of our packs, 
we were compelled to move slowly; and ‘‘ two 
hours by sun” found us on the verge of along, 
beautiful valley, not very deep, but two miles 
or more wide. When we arrived at its farther 
side, we concluded that the day’s work had 
been enough for the stock, and we would camp. 
We selected a sheltered spot in the thick ever- 
greens, and threw off the packs. There was 
no water; but small patches of snow here and 
there would refresh the animals, and we could 
rely on the filled canteens, besides two small 
water-kegs, which were full. 

Wood was plentiful. An immense fire was 
quickly built, and shot its flames up into the 
clusters of green needles, making them crackle 
merrily. The General went to work to get 
the supper, with the assistance of the Pirate, 
while we three that remained took the horses 
out to an opening, where there was good feed, 
and hkoppled them. To hopple an animal is to 
fasten its fore legs together, — about eight 
inches apart, —just above the fetlock joint. 
Any old rope or strap will do for a hopple; 
but generally an “ outfit” has straps made for 
the purpose, with buckles. The object in hop- 




















































































































































pling, you can plainly see, is to prevent your 
stock from wandering too far, and to make 
them easier to be caught. Where grass grows 
continuously, as in the east, ‘‘ picketing ” with 
a lariat and stake would answer as well, per- 
haps better. But where the “‘ feed” consists of 
bunch-grass, — which grows, as its name in- 
dicates, in bunches, — the stock must be al- 
lowed to travel in order to get enough to eat, 
and still must be checked from going too far. 

When the animals were all hoppled, we went 
back to camp, and found supper ready. It 
does not take long to prepare a mountain 
meal. For bread, you mix the necessary 
quantity of flour, a little saleratus, a double 
amount of cream of tartar, and a pinch of salt. 
Next, add water, to form dough, and after it 
is sufficiently kneaded, it is placed in a Dutch 
oven, which is then set on a bed of live coals; 
the lid is put on, and covered with coals, 
and the bread left to bake. A Dutch oven is 
simply a flat-bottomed, circular, cast-iron ar- 
rangement, five or six inches deep, and sup- 
plied with a convex lid. 

Sometimes bread is baked in frying-pans, 
and is then called frying-pan bread. It is the 
easier way, when the party consists of only 
three or four. The dough is made into a thin 
cake the size of the pan, and placed in it, after 
the bottom has been greased by a piece of ba- 
con, to prevent the loaf from sticking; then it 
is held on the fire a moment, to give the bot- 
tom some solidity, after which it is propped up 
in front of the blaze by a stick, and soon puffs 
up, or rises, and bakes through. 

At supper we discussed a name for the fine 
valley in which we were camped, and Johnson 
suggested ‘* Summit.” 

‘*Summit Valley let it be, then,” said the 
Captain, ‘‘since it is on the summit of the 
plateau.” 

When the camp was arranged for the night, 
a pack of cards made their appearance from 
Johnson’s ca¢enas (pockets on the horn of the 
saddle), and my four companions amused 
themselves by playing euchre. 

For no particular reason, I dislike cards, and 
have never played; so I selected a spot under 
a pine, close to the fire, which was cushioned 
by the fallen spines, and, lying down, aban- 
doned myself to reverie. 

At intervals I would hear the Pirate exclaim 
to his partner, ‘‘ Now, don’t let them bluff you, 
General, don’t let them bluff you,” and similar 
sayings. Following this would come the usual 
discussion of card-players, as to whether this 
or that card had been played right. The Gen- 
eral ought to have trumped this; or played an 
ace for that; Johnson didn’t play this the way 
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the Captain had always played it before, and 
so forth. I have never seen a game played 
yet where there was not an astonishing amount | 
of mulishness shown on all sides. 

Next morning we climbed the west’ line of 
the valley, and after dodging through more 
thick timber, and around gulches, we came 
out upon the almost barren slope. A scene 
spread out before us fully equal to the one 
from the eastern edge. Mountains, cafons, 
and cliffs, — cliffs, canons, and mountains, — 
everywhere. Johnson pointed out to us the 
cliffs, lying some fifteen miles away, wherein 
was located our next camping-ground. When 
we emerged from the foot-hills, we found a 
moderately level bottom, stretching away to 
the cliffs. 

About noon we passed round the head of a 
mud cafion, which began abruptly in a level 
space. Had we not been fortified by the Cap- 
tain’s lecture on the Unknown River, we should 
have been puzzled as to why it had broken in 
so suddenly; but by thinking a moment, we 
perceived that it was simply the last point to 
which the action of an intermittent creek had 
worn its ‘* plunge.” 

As the sun—our travelling gauge — ap- 
proached the western horizon, we drew nearer 
our haven; and as he sank from sight, we 
passed the first salient point into a gap about 
a half a mile wide. 

Several horses were seen grazing a short 
distance off, and we knew that old friends 
were near. Passing a chocolate-colored hill, 
we turned to the right, into a sheltered gulch, 
not unlike that of House Rock Spring, and, 
suddenly emerging from a clump of cedars, 
we saw, in an open space, two heavy wagons, 
with snow-white covers; a camp-fire; heaps 
of saddles, harnesses, rations, and so forth, 
scattered around, and several individuals, all 
of whom, but one, proved to be old friends, 
and gave us a hearty welcome. A new mail 
awaited us, and so much bustle going on 
around made us feel almost as though we had 
entered a large city. 

When the inner man was satisfied, blazing 
fires started'up in different parts of the gulch, 
and around them clustered groups of “ gay 
and free” explorers, some reading aloud, some 
singing, others still reclining in warm corners, 
with pipes or cigaritos in their moyths, and 
meditating ; while the more practical were busy 
testing new boots, hats, pantaloons, gloves, &c. 

At intervals the envious yelps of the coyotes 
from the brink of the cliffs resounded through 
the camp, unusually close. They were always 
sure to be on hand when anything was go- 
ing on. 


THE FOUR-LEAFED CLOVER. 


Presently two horsemen galloped in from 
the settlement eight miles away. Oneof them 
proved, to our surprise, to be the good old 
Deacon, who sang so lustily about the place 
where there would be.no more sorrow. He 
was well and hearty, and looked as spruce as 
a city dandy, in his new clothes — a proof that 
his sickness had not harmed him any. 

Our “‘ warbler” favored us with choice se- 
lections, such as ‘‘ The Days of ’49,” ‘‘ Always 
Gay and Free,” ‘‘ Colleen Bawn,” and so 
forth, while the Captain made frantic efforts 
to blow a tune out of an harmonica, which he 
had picked up from amongst the rest of the 
‘‘traps.” He had hinted to me that he was 
going to strike out for civilization in the course 
of a month, but gave no very good reason; so 
I did not heed his words. It came to pass, 
however, that our companion of the gulch 
did leave us for quieter scenes. a 

They say all good stories end with a mar- 
riage. In order that mine may not lack that 
redeeming quality, I will say that when the 
Captain reached the city‘by the Salt Lake, he 
proceeded no farther, but joined in matrimo- 
ny’s bond with a fair young saintess, who 
managed to capture him.* 

But I am trespassing. Properly, I finished 
my record of the Camp in the Gulch when we 
bade it farewell; so, patient reader, as we join 
in the following ‘‘ doxology,” let us shake 
hands, and say, ‘‘ Adieu.” 


“ I had comrades then who loved me well — 

A jovial, saucy crew. 

There were some hard cases, I must confess, 
But still they were brave and true, 

Who never flinched whate’er they sinched ; 
Would never fret or whine ; 

But like good old bricks, they stood the kicks, 
In the days of ‘’49.’”” 





* This doesn’t agree with what I said about the gallant 
Captain in No 1; but there is no help for it. It’s so. 


THE FOUR-LEAFED OLOVER. 


BY ADDIE L. WYMAN. 


‘ 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


ITH sunny hair tossed lightly back, 
And hat on shoulder flung, 

And lips that knew no sterner care 

Than rippling o’er with song, 
Adown the mossy mead she tripped — 

A happy little lass 
As ever meek-eyed violets lured 

To search the spring-time grass. 


The pink-white apple-blooms, which dropped 
Their petals at her feet, 





Than her rose-tinted, pretty dreams 
Were not more fair and sweet. 

And merry maidens will not pause 
To wonder why she caught 

(And smiled so archly) something more 
Than the wild flowers she sought; — 


Nor why, within a little crack 
Above the cottage door, 
She slyly tucked a clover sprig, 
Whose numbered leaves were four) 
And then, with rosy consciousness, 
She donned a ribbon bright, 
And hoped that handsome Rollin Kent 
Would cross the glen that night. 


Now, Rollin was a knowing lad, 
And well, I ween, he knew 

Where sweetest honeysuckle climbed, 
And brightest roses grew. © 

And well he knew whose artless ways 
Made floral gifts more fair, 

Whose little hand his button-hole 
Could fill with daintiest care. 


So, when a crimson splendor shot 
Athwart the western sky, 

A step, upon the gravelled walk 
Made Kitty’s heart beat high. 

A hand was on the latch, and, lo! 
The door was opened wide, 

And Kitty’s hands were on his arm, 
In vain attempt to hide — 


To hide! ah, what, my little maid? 
Your blushes tell the tale: 

Fanned by the breeze, when oped the door, 
The four-leafed clover fell. 

‘* Nay, darling,” — it was Rollin’s voice, — 
‘* The good wives’ tales are true. 

Kiss me, my sweet, and so confess 
That you believe them, too. 


** Don’t crush the clover! 
I love it now the best; 
Emblem of joy to me henceforth, 
A charm to bring success. 
I'll wear it alway. When life’s stage 
Requires an earnest part, 
I'll kiss it on the battle eve: 
Give me the right, dear heart!” 


Of all plants 


The marsh frogs rang their tiny bells, 
Peal after peal, in glee, 

And round the mushroom fairy folk 
Were dancing blithe and free, 

When oped again the cottage door, 
And walked adown the glade 

A youth, within whose button-hole 
A four-leafed clover laid. 
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“ USAN, Susan! where are Ellen and her 
friends?” exclaimed Dr. Gibbs, on en- 
tering the kitchen, where his wife was busy 
in disposing of their wet clothes so as to bring 
as many as possible to the fire. 
‘* How did you know they were here?” she 
asked. 
**Mr. Pinnock shouted to me as I drove by, 


‘Doctor, you'll have work enough: there’s a 
party of gals jest run past, wet as drownded 


rats.’ Phew! what ashower! Give me anoth- 
er coat and a dry pair of socks, please. But, 
really, where are the girls?” 

** All safe in bed, and might soon be asleep, 
if you wouldn’t talk so loud. They are very 
tired.” 

“In bed! Now that’s what I call sensible. 
Bravo! Little wife, what a capital physician 
you would make!” Saying this, he caught 
her by the waist, and waltzed round the kitchen 
two or three times, and then added, ‘“‘I hur- 
ried home, expecting to see them wrapped in 
shawls, and huddling about the grate, or try- 
ing to drown their disappointment in a cup 
of tea, woman fashion.” 

** Did you think I should allow them to sit 
in their wet clothing, or drink tea, either? 
Nonsense! You knew better than that. Had 
there been two or three, instead of eight, girls, 
I might have put my own garments on them; 
besides, [knew very well that Dr. Gibbs would 
say, ‘ Avoid a chill; go to bed, get warm; sleep 
if you can, while your clothes are drying.’ So, 
you see, I have but carried out his ideas.” 

“There! just like you, Susan, always throw- 
ing anything that’s creditable on my shoul- 
ders, and taking what's blamable on your 
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own. You are a jewel of a woman. I need 
not go out again until three o’clock. What 
can I do to help you?” 

‘*Put on your rubber suit, and see to that 
poor horse of yours. He don't like standing 
in the cold rain.” J 

“Right, again. I declare, I do treat that 
horse no better than if he were only a living 
machine. — Pray, forgive my negligence, you 
faithful animal. I repent of my sin. I will 
rub you dry, put on your blanket, and give 
you as much as you wish to eat, that by so 
doing I may carry out my wife’s idea of justice 
to animals.” 

Then, throwing a kiss, away he went to 
care for Jimmie. Any one within hearing 
might have heard him say, — 

“Poor fellow, you ran so willingly this 
morning before you had your breakfast, came 
home too tired to eat, ran again with all your 
good will, then stood in the cool east wind, 
and now, so near your stall, left in the pelting 
rain! I must never forget that you are my 
fellow-laborer, endowed with many virtues 
and fine feelings. Yes, yes, I appreciate your 
affection. Rub your head against my shoul- 
der; it tells me of your tenderness. I love 
you Jim, I love you very much, and really 
mean to do what's right by you.” 

While he was in the stable, Ellen put on a 
dressing-gown of her aunt’s, and went down 
stairs, hoping to make herself useful. She 
entered the kitchen just as the following con- 
versation was going on: — 

Mrs. Gibbs. Bridget, where have you been 
all this time? Did you not know that I was 
waiting for the spider? 
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Bridget. Och! an’ didn’t I be afther hunt- 
ing the varmint, an’ couldn’t find nerry a one, 
only this bit of nestis from the corner. 

Mrs. G. Dear me! A spider's web! 
you thought I meant a living spider! 

Ellen offered her services, and‘expressed her 
sorrow at the extra work they were having on 
her account. 

** Don’t mention it,” said Mrs. Gibbs. ‘‘ We 
are right glad to have you here. I am only 
sorry that you will be obliged to remain in 
the house. However, we must make the best 
of it. — Bridget, is there a good fire in the 
grate?” 

‘* Ma’am?” said Bridget, opening her mouth 
into a square, and looking as stupid as possi- 
ble. It was a habit she had; then, turning to 
Ellen, she said, — 

‘IT put the full of my arms of wood in, 
honey. The misthress manes if yer warrum, 
an’ shleeps, ye’ll feel frish as a troat.” 

‘‘ Let me set the table, or do something, 
auntie,” pleaded Ellen. ‘‘I am getting to be 
quite au fact in housework since I joined the 
club. Mother is delighted with my progress. 
Yesterday I made a soup from what we call 
Homespun’s receipts. Our folks, who are not 
particularly fond of soups, ate it all, and called 
for more; so I think it must be good.” 

‘‘ No doubt it was,” said Mrs. Gibbs. ‘‘‘ My 
husband wishes that people would learn to like 
soups; he considers them very healthy.” 

About an hour after Ellen went down, the 
girls were paying vigorous compliments to 
chicken broth, roast chickens, and asparagus, 
all of which they imagined to be superior to 
anything of the kind they had ever tasted. 

‘* Exercise is the best appetizer that I know 
of,” said the doctor. ‘* How often I endeavor 
to persuade my patients to try it instead of 
tonics. I see that you don’t intend to give 
me a chance to display my skill in curing fe- 
ver, or what not, But do tell us what tempted 
you to start for your long walk on so unpro- 
pitious a morning.” 

‘* T thought it was beautiful when we set out. 
To be sure, the sun did not shine; but then it 
seemed all the better for that,” said Ellen. 

‘* Pray, when did you set out?” asked Mrs. 
Gibbs. 

** At six o'clock.” . 

** Sixo’clock! and you got here atten. Four 
hours for six miles’ walk! You are smart 
girls, I must say,” added the doctor. 

‘* But, my dear sir, you have no idea of the 
number of times we stopped; there were so 
many things to look at and talk about!” said 
Emma. 


O, 
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** Yes, indeed,” exclaimed Lucy. ‘‘ Emma 
must needs stop ever so long to feed a great 
ugly toad. And Maria would persist in run-- 
ning into the woods, to try to see a cuckoo, 
that Henrietta told her she never could find.” 

‘Miss Vogt was right,” said the doctor. 
“The cuckoo is a very singular bird: it is 
continually on the go from one place to anoth- 
er. Alone it flies through thick forests, over 
smiling valleys, and up the sides of sunny 
mountains. It seems to watch the movements 
of other cuckoos; if one dares to come within 
what seems to be its own selected abode, a des- 
perate fight ensues. It loves solitude, for 
which it will risk its life.” 

‘“*How, then, do cuckoos breed?” asked 
Henrietta. 

‘* Some naturalists tell us that the female 
cuckoo makes it quite comfortable to herself, 
by taking advantage of the absence of some 
bird from its nest, to throw out an egg, and 
deposit her own six eggs in as many different 
nests, thus saving herself the trouble of broad- 
ing. It is moreover asserted by some nat- 
uralists that the cuckoo is able to adapt the 
color of its eggs to those of the different birds 
in whose nests it lays.” 

*‘ How does a cuckoo look?” said Maria. 

‘¢ The male and female resemble each other 
in their plumage, except that the female is 
brown when young, and becomes gray as she 
grows older. It is only the male which calls 
out, ‘Cuckoo, cuckoo!’ This bird is a little 
larger than a robin. I would add that, after 
the female has safely deposited her eggs, she 
leaves her husband, and seeks the sweets of 
solitude, for each prefers to be alone. A cuckoo 
will not suffer its own children to come near 
its abode, even to make a visit.” 

Maria expressed her thanks for the informa- 
tion, and thought that the next time she heard 
one she should wish more than ever to see 
where it lived. 

‘I suppose about the silliest thing we did 
was to hunt for the owner of a young lamb 
that we saw alone in a pasture, at a distance 
from any house. How the woman laughed 
when I told her that the poor little thing was 
so lonely!” said Lillie. ‘‘ However, she was 
glad enough to have me take a thorn from un- 
der her boy’s finger-nail.” 

‘¢ Perhaps she laughed at the earnestness of 
your manner,” suggested Mrs. Gibbs, ‘“ for 
she must have been glad that you cared for 
the lamb. The rain was heavy and cold 
enough to have killed a very young one.” 

“‘ We lost nearly half an hour listening to 
that bag-piper,” said Ellen. ‘‘I wish we had 
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given him money at first, and not have tor- 
tured our ears with his bad playing.” 

‘** Still, I cannot conceive of your wishing 
to start off this morning. The sky was cloudy 
and the wind east,” urged Dr. Gibbs. ‘‘I told 
Susan she ought not to expect you, I felt so 
sure that you would not come.” 

** It was all my fault,” exclaimed Henrietta. 

‘*Our fault, by your leave, miss,” added 
Lillie; ‘‘ for surely I urged you on, and there- 
fore am as much to blame as you.” 

‘* Well, our fault, then, if you will have it 
so. I will tell you -all why we were so per- 
sistent in comfng;. but you must, one and all, 
keep it a secret.” 

‘Eight, nine females intrusted with one 
secret! Who ever heard of such a thing?” 
cried the doctor, laughing. 

**In this case I should apprehend more 
danger from one male than nine females,” said 
Lillie. 

‘“* Present company excepted, I suppose,” re- 
plied the doctor. ‘‘ Well, Henrietta, let us hear.” 

**T own that I had my doubts about the 
weather, and sundry misgivings when mother 
was se anxious about the girls’ shawls — ” 

‘She was right; you always require shawls 
when on a tramp; you need them to sit on, if 
nothing else. But excuse my interrupting,” 
said Mrs. Gibbs. 

** Lillie and I went to bed in season, so as 
to be up bright and early. I lay awake a long 
time, thinking she slept; she did the same, it 
seems, for we both heard the boys in the gar- 
den talking about our walk. Thomas Knight 
said it was the greatest piece of nonsense he 
ever heard, for the girls to go tramping off 
into the country, just like so many boys. If 
he had a sister, she shouldn’t do it, any how. 

‘*John Grigg said he didn’t believe girls had 
the courage to walk five or six miles. He 
thought it was well enough for them to talk 
about what they would and what they could ; 
but he would like to see them do it. 

‘‘ Then,” continued Henrietta, ‘‘I did not 
hear what was said for a few moments; but 
soon the tones of voice became angry, and 
John shouted, ‘I tell you, I’ll bet what you 
like, that the very appearance of a cloud will 
furnish an excuse for their not going, and so 
the matter will drop through. I’m ready to 
bet my quarter’s spending money that they 
will back out, every one of them. I’ve heard 
girls talk; I know how afraid they are of walk- 
ing and working.’ 

““«It’s my opinion that you know nothing 
of such girls as belong to the Homespun 
Club,’ said Will. 
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‘¢« And mine that you are mean enough to 
bet because you think we won't take you up,’ 
added George. 

“* ¢Now, don’t growl, as you’ always do - if 
we talk about girls,’ said Thomas. ‘I'll tell you 
what we will do, for you must know that I 
agree with John. If the girls really go, John 
and I will hire carriages, and bring them 
home.’ 

‘** Bosh! you’d back out of that mighty 
quick,’ cried Willie. ‘ Besides, our girls would 
not ride at your expense.’ 

““¢T’m in earnest, honor bright. It seems 
you won’t give a fellow a chance to do right, 
if he wants to,’ said Thomas. ‘ Now listen: 
we will pay for carriages on condition that 
neither of you say a word to influence the 
girls either way.’ 

‘** Agreed,’ cried George, triumphantly, as 
I thought. ‘Give us your hand.’ 

“Then they walked away, still talking; but 
we heard no more. This A. M. Lilly advised 
that we should walk by all means, declaring 
that it would be fine fun to teach those boys 
proper respect for girls. Now, what would 
you have done in our place, Mrs. Gibbs?” 
asked Henrietta. ; 

‘‘ Exactly what you did, my dear,” answered 
that lady. ‘‘Impertinent boys, to begin to 
play iords of creation — are they not? Yet I 
hope they will be manly enough to come for 
you with a nice team.” 

When they rose from table, the rain had 
ceased; the dark clouds were melting away, 
and light patches of blue gave evidence of the 
glory beyond, which was soon to burst forth, 
and make the rain-drops on the wet leaves 
sparkle like diamonds in the light of his pres- 
ence. 

‘* Here is a toad, Em. Wouldn’t you like 
to go out and find a worm for it?” cried Lucy, 
looking out from the window. 

Then Emma asked Dr. Gibbs if he had ever 
observed the peculiarity of a toad holding on 
its throat, and making a gulp while trying to 
swallow a worm. He said he had, and also 
that it took no notice of a dead insect, while 
it ran out its tongue eagerly for a live one, or 
a crumb of bread. 

“‘T take great pleasure,” he continued, “in 
studying the habits of insects and animals. 
Their doings are wonderful. Look at the 
spring beetle, for instance. It forms a ball of 
manure in which to lay itseggs. This wecall 
an instinctive performance; but if, in rolling 
this ball away to hide it, our beetle meets with 
obstructions which it cannot surmount, and 
other beetles come to. its help, what shall we 
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call that? If it is not a reasoning, it seems to. 
me that it is at least a refléctive, action. © 

‘‘ Again, the sexton beetle instinctively digs 
under the dead animal in which it lays its 
eggs, to bury it; but when it carefully exam- 
ines the earth, and chooses a proper place, 
overcoming all obstacles, I think we must ac- 
knowledge that it acts understandingly. Toads 
and frogs lay their eggs in the water; fishes 
seek shallow water, where their spawn may 
find food and protection; and insects always 
lay their eggs where their' young can find 
food. Some kinds of wasps put the bodies 
of caterpillars and spiders in thecells with their 
eggs, and then close the entrance. Nomadic 
spiders carry their eggs in a bag with them. 

‘“*The higher animals teach their young; 
thus a*cat teaches her kittens to catch mice; 
birds teach their young to fly and to catch in- 
sects. Seals call their young into the water. 
All graminivorous animals, I believe, are of a 
social nature, and do not thrive well in soli- 
tyde. Monkeys are ‘both lively and social. 
They always have a leader, to whom they are 
very obedient. The monkey cracks nuts with 
astone. It has been known to put pebbles 
into a half-filled bottle, until the liquor rose to 
the top, where it could taste it. It also drops 
a stone into the open shell of a clam or oyster, 
so that it may get at the fish. An orang 
outang pulled outa cat’s claws, and then want- 
ed to play with her. Birds calculate the dis- 
tance at which gunners are dangerous. Even 
the muscle in the sand displays its reflective 
powers in not coming to the surface a second 
time, after the fisherman has put salt into its 
open shell.” 

** Excuse me, but what is the object of the 
fisherman?” asked Lucy. 

“They think to catch them easily. But they 
are forced to move quickly, or the muscle sinks 
again into the sand. An aunt of mine had 
two small ring-tailed monkeys that used to go 
all over her house, and do a great deal of mis- 
chief in the way of biting and carrying off 
different things. There was a constant up- 
roar about what was lost; and, as aunt could 
never be persuaded that her pets were in fault, 
she was unjust to her domestics. One day a 
gentleman came to see her. on business; he 
seated himself at the table where she was 
sewing, took off his gold-bowed spectacles, 
and laid them down. When he rose to go, an 
hour afterwards, they were not to be found, 
No one had been in the room — aunt was sure 
of that. She was greatly mortified, for she 
saw him lay down his spectacles. She looked 
in her work-basket, on the carpet, in the table 
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drawer. ‘He felt in his pockets, and finally 
went home, thinking his own thoughts, as she 
said. A few weeks after this occurrence, a 
man, who was sent to the top of the house to 
make repairs, found in the gutter silver spoons, 
thimbles, beads, scissors, small coins, and the 
gold-bowed spectacles. 

“This same aunt had a chicken so tame 
that it would sit on her hand, perch on the 
bedstead, or, lying down on its side, stretch 
out its feet towards the fire. She was very 
skilful in teaching animals all sorts of 
tricks.” 

‘* While we lived abroad,”’ gaid Ellen, ‘‘I 
saw several — what shall I call them if not?— 
highly educated parrots. One sang a song, 
articulating the words very well. Another, 
whenever its mistress played the piano, would 
sing snatches of operas, making roulards and 
trills that quite astonished us; sometimes it 
would bring in words, such as Romeo and Ju- 
liet, Stradella, Nor-r-r-r-ma, with pretty Polly, 
&c., &c., making us laugh till we cried. If its 


mistress suddenly stopped playing, the parrot 
It always 


would as suddenly stop singing. 
commenced by whistling. 

‘* A German lady had a large Newfoundland 
dog, whose companion was a Maltese cat. 
They played, ate, and slept together. But the 
dog evidently considered himself the master 
of the cat, for one day, when she took it into 
her head to play with chickens, he seized her 
by the back of the neck, shook her in a tub 
of water, then let her run. 

‘« By the by, the Germans, as a nation, are 
very fond of animals; indeed, they seem to 
have real love for them. In the late war with 
the French, it was observed that the German 
soldiers protected and took better care of their 
horses than the French. The country peo- 
ple, though they do not consider animals holy, 
yet look upon some of them as inviolable: 
such are the swallows which build under the 
eaves of the house and in the cows’ stalls, 
and the stork, which rears its family on the 
chimney-top. Both these bitds are supposed 
to bring blessings to the house which they 
have chosen.” 

‘Very sorry that I must leave such pleasant’ 
company,” said the doctor, looking at, his 
watch. ‘A physician’s time is not his own, 
you know. I will return as soon as possible. 
Now come to the window, girls. — Here, Jim, 
show yourself to the young ladies,” he called 
out. Whereupon the horse walked directly to 
Mrs. Gibbs, then turned to her husband, 
walked round him, rubbed its head against 
him, took off his hat, put it on again, and be- 
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gan lifting first one foot, then the other, and 
snuffling round his pockets. 

“Jim expects something, I suppose,” said 
Emma. 

“Yes, a lump of sugar,” answered Mrs. 
Gibbs, handing it to her husband. 

Henrietta wished to know how long the doc- 
tor had owned Jim. Mrs. Gibbs said, — 

“*Since he was born. My ‘husband raised 
and has taken almost the entire care of him 
himself. Jim is now six years old. You would 
be surprised at his intelligence. He seems 
almost human. Two or three times he has 
gone to the farriers of his own accord, and 
come back, prancing, as if pleased with his 
new shoes. Generally the doctor is very 
thoughtful of his pet. I have known him go 
on foot to a patient, of a cold, stormy night, 
rather than expose Jim. I can’t imagine how 
he happened to forget him to-day.” 

‘Tt must have been our fault,” said Lillie, 
archly. 

“*T rather think it was; however, Jim for- 
gives it all, I’m sure; he is amiable, and too 
pious to hold anger. What a pity that it is 
so wet! I should like to show you the roses 
and lilies. The latter are perfect.” 

**How do you make lilies grow, Mrs. 
Gibbs?” said Lucy. ‘‘ My cousin, who spends 
a great deal of money in bulbs, is very unfor- 
tunate with her white lilies. They seem to 
rot away in spite of all her care.” 

‘*T had the same experience before I found 
out that they had two different sets of roots. 
In digging about a lily in bud, as I was in the 
habit of doing, I saw a heavy cluster of fine 
roots attached to the flower-stalk. This I 
could not understand, for I had always sup- 
posed the roots to be below the bulb; so I dug 
down and lifted up the bulb, when, behold! 
there was another set of roots. When I told 
husband, he seemed to know all about it, and 
explained that the upper roots were annual, 
and necessary for the nourishment of the 
flower-stem, while the lower ones, which fed 
the bulb, were perennial. The latter are very 
delicate, and suffer much when the plant is re- 
moved from place to place; for this reason 
they should be disturbed as little as possible, 
and not suffered to remain out of the ground 
for any great length of time. I do not expect 
much from newly-set lily bulbs; but after two 
or three years, soil and climate being favora- 
ble, they flourish splendidly. My father set 
out rose-bushes by the hundred, when I was a 
child. He seemed to havea rose mania; bought 
all kinds and colors. You cannot conceive 
of anything more beautiful than his ‘ rosery’ 
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in June. People went from far and near to 
see it. After a while the insects got the mas- 
tery, and father was obliged to cut down and 
trim out, until comparatively few bushes were 
left.” 

“What a pity!” said Ellen. ‘Are there 
no means for exterminating them?” 

** Yes, dear; I think so. But the trouble in 
father’s case was, that he travelled for two 
years, leaving his beauties to the mercy of 
a hireling. You all know the old proverb, 
‘If you want a thing well done, do it your- 
self.’ It was but tootrue in this instance. We 
have trouble now with our bushes, and I can 
keep them clean only by persevering attention. 
As soon as the leaf-buds begin to unfold, I 
syringe them many times with quassia water 
or carbolic acid soap-suds, being ‘careful not 
to have either too strong.” 

‘* Thank you, Mrs. Gibbs. I hope we shall 
profit by your good teaching,” said Henri- 
etta. 

‘*T am as glad as any one to obtain informa- 
tion,” said Lucy, turning up her little nose; 
‘but as to profiting by a lesson on bug-kill- 
ing, I don’t think J shall. I hate to see the 
nasty things, much less touch them. Besides, 
who knows but that it’s wicked to kill in- 
sects?” 

‘That is a subject which often weighs upon 
my mind, I must confess, while I am slaugh- 
tering the innocents. But time will not allow 
us to discuss it to-day.” 

‘“* What is the name of that large plant in 
the tub near the steps, if you please? What 
lovely clusters of flowers!” cried Martha, en- 
thusiastically. 

“‘ That,” answered the hostess, “is an hy- 
drangea, or Hortensis. It was carried to Eng- 
land from China in 1790, and was called * the 
Rose of Japan.’ The French dedicated this 
flower to Queen Hortense, who was very fond 
of it. From her it was called Hortensis. Ex- 
periments have been made to obtain a blue 
flower, by watering it with an infusion of pre- 
pared iron.” 

‘Seeing your canaries, Mrs. Gibbs, re- 
minds me of a story a gentleman was telling ° 
us the other day,” observed Lillie. ‘‘ He said 
that he had a sunny room set apart for the 
breeding of canaries. In the room he hung a 
number of cages, with open doors, so that the 
birds might goin and out ad libitum. He also 
placed a number of nests in the corners and 
about the room. Among his birds, five pairs 
chose their nests, and soon became perfectly 
domiciliated. The others, male and female, 
evinced no disposition to enter into the holy 
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bonds of matrimony. Among these was a fe- 
male, whose head all pecked, and whose tail 
feathers all pulled at. In fact, she was treated 
like a perfect little Cinderella; chased from 
one part of the room to another, and scarcely 
allowed to eat, even after all had finished their 
meals. However, she bore their ill treatment 
patiently, and appeared to be thankful when- 
ever they left her in peace for a few moments. 
This very bird, despised, ill-treated, and home- 
ly because despoiled of her fine feathers, gave 
an example of womanly charity which would do 
honor to any one of her sex. One of the birds, 
mother of five nice little ones, took it into her 
head to fly out of the window, which wasopened 
daily to air the room. The following night 
the two youngest of the brood died, and the 
others, likewise missing the warm shelter of 
their mother’s breast, trembled with cold. The 
father, finding himself deserted by the wife 
whom he had so tenderly cherished, turned 
his back upon her little ones, refusing them 
his paternal aid. Cinderella, moved to pity 
by the forlorn condition of the three orphans, 
took them under her protecting wings, watch- 
ing over them with all a mother’s affection. 
The father, seeing this beautiful trait of char- 
acter, fell in love with, and married her; and 
never were a happier pair, or more devoted 
husband and father.” 

**T should have liked the story better if Cin- 
derella had refused the husband. What a 
splendid old maiden aunt she would have 
been!” said Jane. ‘* However, I can believe 
almost anything about dumb creatures. Some 
of them seem to know more than we think 
they do. There was our big Boz, petted by 
all the members of the family. Aunt used to 
put a piece of money in a paper, and give it 
to him to buy cake with. He always brought 
it directly to her, and waited till she told him 
to eat it. One day he brought home a sick- 
looking, sore-headed, small dog, and actually 
stood aside to allow him to eat what was on 
his plate. He then doctored the stranger, 
dog-fashion; that is, lapped his wounds, after 
which he showed him where to lie down. 
Aunt saw it all from the parlor window. Of 
course the stranger must not be driven away, 
for Mr. Boz wished him to remain. Boz con- 
tinued his attentions until the dog got well; 
but he kept him ‘below stairs. Once or twice, 
when Blacky ventured to put his nose into the 
parlor, Boz would send him off immediately, 
threatening, with a fierce growl, to give him 
a lesson if he dared try it again. O, dear, I 
fear ’'ve made a bungle of my story. Pray, 
excuse me; but it’s all true.” 
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‘‘ Truth requires no apology, my dear,” ‘said 
Mrs. Gibbs. ‘‘And now I will tell you a ~ 
story, which perhaps is not all true. Once 
upon a time, — that’s the way stories generally 
begin, — a young Englishman, named Henry, 
who was travelling in Russia, obtained per- 
mission to visit one of the headquarters of the 
Russians at Tiflis, the only city of importance 
in Georgia. He had been there but a day or 
two when an officer took him into a public 
house, telling him that the handsomest girl 
he ever saw was imprisoned there, waiting to 
be sent to the Grand Pasha for his seraglio, 
and that if he bribed the hostess, he might get 
a chance to look at her through a small win- 
dow over the door. Henry did not fail to fol- 
low this advice, and was so much interested in 
the beautiful captive that he went again the 
next day at a much earlier hour. Judge of his 
astonishment when a female servant of the 
establishment slyly handed him a_ bouquet, 
whispering, ‘ Hide it: she sent it.’ Ashamed 
to meet the officer at that early hour, he hur- 
ried to his lodging-room, took the bouquet 
from his bosom, and was examining it, when 
Kalowinski, his valet, brought in his break- 
fast. 

“©¢ Ah, master, how happy you are!’ he ex- 
claimed. 

it Why 2? 


‘¢*In being so devotedly loved.’ 

‘¢¢ What do you mean?’ 

‘¢ ¢T see your letter.’ 

“« ¢ Where?’ 

“‘In your hand—the bouquet. Do you 
not read flowers?’ , 

“** Read flowers? No. 


Do you? Let me 
hear.’ 

“The valet put his fingers upon his lips, 
looked carefully about to assure himself that 
no one heard, and then said, — 

‘¢ ¢ This rose-bud is love; bachelor’s button, 
hope in misery; everlasting pea, will you go? 
peach blossom, I am your captive; bryony, be 
my support; gillyflower, promptness; larch, 
boldness.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Well, what has all that to do with me?’ 

*¢ Kalowinski assumed an air of indifference, 
shrugged his shoulders, and turned to go 
away; but Henry, whose curiosity was too 
much excited to allow the matter to drop, 
called him back, saying, — 

‘*¢ Tell me what it all means.’ 

‘«* As your honor pleases,’ said the valet. 

‘Then, taking the flowers apart, he laid 
them on the table in a row, and read thus, — 

“¢T am a captive; hope in my misery, be- 
cause I love you. Will you come? — Of course 
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she means, to defend her,’ said he, looking at 
Henry as if to read his thoughts; then contin- 
ued, ‘Promptly and boldly; yes, yes; to de- 
fend her promptly and boldly. That is the 
meaning of this bouquet.’ : 

“It is very strange!’ exclaimed Henry. 
‘ She could not have seen me.’ 

***Ah! then you know whoitis. All right. 
She must have seen you, and knows that you 
are English. All my countrywomen love the 
boldness and daring of your people. Surely 
your noble heart must be touched by such 
confidence and regard.’ 

***Go,’ said Henry, ‘procure flowers that 
will tell her I am ready to accede to her wish- 
es. She shall but tell me what to do.’ 

“In less than an hour Kalowinski returned 
with a small bouquet, of what seemed to Hen- 
ry rather ordinary flowers. 

*¢ ¢Stupid fellow!’ he cried; ‘ why did you 
not take them to her at once?’ 

‘¢¢ Where? to whom?’ said he, tremulous- 
ly. ‘Am I your slave, that you bid me do a 
deed for which my life must pay the forfeit? 
Alas! you know not that our laws show no 
mercy in such a case. You are an English- 
man; you are a friend to our enemies, the 
Russians. You can do for yourself what a 
native dares not, even for you.’ 

** « Forgive me, good Kalowinski. I did not 
think of such difficulties. I must try to see 
the servant who handed me the bouquet.’ 

‘* * Where was she?’ 

‘¢¢In the Hotel Tiflis.’ 

«The young girl with blue eyes and gold- 
en hair?’ 

*** Golden hair? Yes. 
see. She was veiled.’ 

*¢¢T know who she is; I saw her at a stall 
but a few moments since.’ 

** So saying, he ran out with all haste, and 
soon returned with the girl. He handed her 
the bouquet, giving her some instructions 
which the Englishman could not understand. 
She merely courtesied, and departed without 
saying a word. Henry was puzzled by the 
apparent intuition of these servants. 

‘* ¢ Strange people,’ he muttered; ‘ they seem 
to read one’s thoughts!’ 

‘¢ The next morning, while he was dressing, 
Kalowinski brought him another bouquet, 
which he interpreted as follows : — 

‘*« My time is short. Take me at midnight 
from the eastern gate. Let us fly. Procure 
horses. I die if neglected.’ 

‘* Henry passed the day in a feverish state 
of excitement. He did not love the girl; he 
only pitied her. But was he not bound in 


The eyes I did not 
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honor to save her from the thraldom of a 
harem? Yes, he would fly with her. But 
where? Kalowinski strove to soothe and com- 
fort him. He took great pains to describe 
the roads, the country, places of retreat, &c., 
and finally persuaded his master to take a 
soothing liquor he was in the habit of prepar- 
ing for him, and retire early, to get some rest 
before starting on his perilous adventure. 

‘**Sleep in peace, good master,’ said the 
valet. ‘I shall remain with you until-it is 
time to go.’ 

‘* When Henry opened his eyes, it was. late 
in the afternoon, and his friend, the Russian 
officer, stood by his bedside. 

‘** Hope you have had sleep enough!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Look here! What does this 
mean? , Somebody has been drugging you! 
Where is your servant?’ 

‘“©¢T don’t know. He promised to wake me 
in two hours. Whato’clock isit now? Why, 
I must have slept nearly four and twenty.’ 

**¢ Had you money?’ 

‘¢* Yes, here in my breast pocket.’ 

‘¢ The officer wished to send immediately in 
pursuit of the servant; but Henry thought 
better to wait till the morrow. The truth was, 
that he began to think Kalowinski was not 
disinterested in the affair which had promised. 
him so much trouble. Later in the evening 
his friend came to inform him that the pris- 
oner at the Tiflis had made her escape in 
company with her maid; and it was rumored 
about the city that he (Henry) was the abduc- 
tor. Indeed, it had been ascertained that the 
English gentleman had purchased valuable 
fleet horses for that purpose. 

**¢ Pil tell you what,’ continued the officer, 
‘if I had not been on duty here, I would have 
stolen and married the girl myself.’ 

‘*¢ But if she did not love you?’ 

‘¢¢Q, she would rather have had me than 
be taken to the harem. However, I now hope 
she will find some one to protect and take 
care of her.’ 

‘¢¢ Then you would not assist in recapturing 
the fugitives?’ 

‘6 ¢ Not I.’ 

‘‘Hereupon Henry related the affair of the 
bouquets, at which the officer laughed heartily, 
calling him an ‘innocent.’ 

*¢ ¢ You see,’ said he, ‘ thatKalowinski made 
you pay for your instruction in floral language. 
O, these Georgians are sly, cunning fellows! 
I see it all. He made a tool of you, putting 
himself in your service, so that if his scheme 
was discovered, the blame might in some way 
fall on you, and he could-shirk out of it.’ 
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‘* After some further conversation, the two 
agreed to keep mum, whatever might be done.” 

‘‘Thank you, Mrs. Gibbs,” said Lucy. ‘‘ How 
nice it must be to make bouquets to speak for 
us! Suppose I want to make one; how shall 
I know what flowers to choose?” 

‘‘T never tried it myself,” answered that lady, 
‘¢ but it seems to me that one might say con- 


siderable with some nice flowers, and a little | 
| of the spoon of salerathus! ” 


imagination to weave them into sentences. 
No doubt you have seen flower-books, with 
lists of words and sentences corresponding to 
flowers.” 

Dr. Gibbs soon came in, and told them that 
he had seen George Vogt, Willie Henshaw, 
and one or two others at the village stable. 
He had scarcely finished speaking when they 
came up the road, singing in high glee. They 
were heartily welcomed by Mrs. Gibbs, whose 
gentle and friendly manners rendered her 
particularly attractive to that class of boys 
who, pulling hard to get away from their 
mother’s apron-strings, yet feel irresistibly at- 
tracted to kind-hearted, motherly women, es- 
pecially those who do not attempt to infringe 
upon their boyish rights. 

The customary salutations over, Thomas in- 
quired if the young ladies were not very tired 
after their long walk, and seemed surprised 
when the doctor said, — 

‘‘Our young friends are naturalists, who do 
not easily tire in search of knowledge. If 
they walk into the country, they keep both 
eyes open, and thus see beauties and wonders 
on every side. Among other things, a toad 
to-day furnished them amusement and a sub- 
ject for thought.” 

Pleasantly occupied in conversation and 
music, the company were surprised when the 
tea-bell rang. 

‘*T offer you pancakes and lettuce, because 
my Bridget can prepare them better than any- 
thing else,” observed the hostess, while wait- 
ing upon her guests. 

‘* Quite German eating, auntie,” added her 
niece. ‘‘ Papa is very fond of it, we used to 
have it so often in the gardens.” 

‘*Some of our company have a weakness 
that way,” said Lillie, looking at George. 

‘*And some are strong,” he replied, ‘ for 
they can not only eat, but make them for 
themselves.” 

‘*'That’s no fair!” exclaimed Willie, blush- 
ing. ‘‘ Why need you tell?” 

‘*T haven’t told anything; I leave it to the 
company if I have.” 

‘* But I can guess,” said Dr. Gibbs. 
lie can make pancakes. 
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‘¢ Wil- 
And now, my boy, 
30 
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T’ll tell you a secret — don’t you tell.” Then, 
putting his hand before his mouth, he said, 
loud enough to be heard all over the house, 
**T taught my wife to beat eggs, and stir the 
flotr and milk together.” 

This loud-spoken secret caused a hearty 
laugh, which was increased by Bridget thrust- 
ing her head into the door, and saying, — 

‘* Arrah, yer honor, yer didn’t till of the full 


Willie’s receipt was found to differ but little 
from the doctor’s, except that the number of 
eggs was less. 


Willie's Receipt for Pancakes. 


One pint milk, small teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, one half as much saleratus, salt, two 
eggs, flour to thicken, well stirred. 

Boiled rice, the same ingredients, and more 
eggs makes a delicious pancake; so do crumbs 
of baker’s bread or boiled squash.” 

L. B. U. 


THE pulse, like the tick of a clock, in- 
dicates the state of the health, as the ticking 
fast or slow shows the soundness of the ma- 
chinery of a clock; so the beating of the pulse 
indicates the health of the human body. The 
healthful pulse of a child beats one hundred 
and forty times in a minute; a child of seven 
about eighty; and from twenty to sixty years 
it is seventy beats, declining to sixty at four 
score. There are pulses all over the body, 
but the pulse at the temples and wrists is 
most easily counted. If the pulse beats faster 
or slower than the healthful number, the liv- 
ing machine needs repairing. It is well to 
learn to count our pulses. If they are wrong 
for days then we should consult a physician. 


Lapy Mary WortTLey Monracvu first 
introduced inoculation for the small pox into 
England. Her husband was ambassador to 
the Sublime Porte in 1716. Lady Mary was 
with him in Constantinople, and in summer 
with the court at Belgrade, where she saw 
the good effect of inoculation. She had lost 
a dear brother from that loathsome disease. 
When she returned to England she had one 
of her children inoculated, against the advice 
of physicians and the clergy, who were un- 
willing to see the virtue or success of this 
remedy. The clergy regarded small pox as a 
punishment from God, and declared it impi- 
ous to soften a visitation from Heaven. But 


her perseverance was crowned with success. 
* 
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ALL DAY TO REST. 


BY ELIZABETH A. DAVIS. 


CHARACTERS. — MR. QUERULOUS, MRs. QUER- 
ULous, GRANDMA, MAIDEN AUNT, COUSIN 
ALICE, MAN WITH PATTERNS. 


Scene I.— A disordered Room; Mr. QuER- 
uLous, handsome and foppish, brushing his 
hat. Mrs. QuERULOUS, in short skirts and 
congress boots, holding a baby wearily on 
one arm. As QUERULOUs is about leaving, 
she says, — 


Mrs. Querulous. 
fore you go. 

Querulous. Now, Mrs. Querulous, this is a 
little too much, for you to expect me to bring 
up coal. It spoils my hands; and besides, are 
you nota woman? Don’t you make speeches 
every time you can get achance? And haven’t 
you shortened your dresses? Of course you 
have, Mrs. Querulous, and you know it. I 
met you the other day on the street, and you 
had a most peculiarly strong-minded atmos- 
phere about you. It completely enveloped 
you, and even fluttered in the little scrimpy 
ribbons you have thought proper to adorn your 
masculine hat with. I didn’t recognize you 
that day, Mrs. Querulous, for, to speak the 
truth, I am zof strong-minded, and I don’t 
care to be laughed at. 


O, bring up some coal be- 


Mrs. Querulous. That’s so, Querulous. You 


needn’t tell of it, though, for everybody knows 
it that ever knew you. 

Querulous. There’s one thing about it, if 
you've no pride in keeping up our reputation 
among our friends, J have. 

Mrs. Querulous. Friends! What friends? 
Those butterflies you dance attendance upon 
so delightedly, and who laugh at you for mak- 
ing an idiot of yourself, as soon as they're out 
of your sight? 

Querulous. I mean ladies, Mrs. Querulous, 
ladies ; such ladies as it is a delight to look 
upon, and acharm to haveabout one. I should 
like to ask you how I'm to appear before them 








with hands like a coal-heaver’s, and my brow 
knotted with care? I have a brow (passing 
his hand complacently across his forehead) as 
white and smooth as a moonbeam, Mrs. Quer- 
ulous; the same brow that won you. 

Mrs. Querulous. 1 was a fool. 

Querulous. O, no, Mrs. Querulous; I was 
the fool on that occasion. But, as I was say- 
ing, if I am disposed to make the best of my 
folly, and do my best to cover your outlandish 
pranks, it’s rather hard not to meet with en- 
couragement. 

Mrs. Querulous. Encouragement! What 
encouragement do J have? (Lifts the baby.) 
What encouragement do you propose to give 
me to-day? I'ma servant; I’m worse than a 
servant, for I don’t have even a servant’s 
hire. Who’s to do your shirts if I don’t? 
Who’s to darn your stockings? Who's to cook 
vour dinner? Who’s to sew on your but- 
tons? And who's to tend the baby? Who’s 
to do all this? Tell methat — will you? No, 
you can’t, and you don’t care, if it’s only 
done. 


Querulous. There, Mrs. Querulous, there! 
stop! You’re wasting too much enthusiasm. 


You'll want it for your next speech. Besides, 
I'm sick to death of that old story about the 
baby. Hle’s well enough. Any way, if you 
hurry, I'll look after him while you get the 
coal. But never, Mrs. Querulous, zever speak 
of coal or ashes to me again. If it’s notenough 
for you to have the whole day to rest in, and 
concoct your strong-minded schemes, I don’t 
know that I’m to blame for it. 

Mrs. Querulous. (With supreme contempt.) 
Leave the room, if you’ve got soul enough in 
you to move. I don’t wish to have my mind 
further disturbed for the duty before me. 


Querulous. (Laughing scornfully.) O, it’s 
speech night—is it? Good morning, Mrs. 
Querulous. [Bxit. 


Mrs. Querulous. (Soliloguizing, and laying 
down the baby.) ‘All day to rest!” Only 
the dinner, and the ironing, and the house to 
sweep, and any quantity of sewing, and the 
baby — dear little thing! I hope he’ll sleep; 
if he only does, I can give the finishing touches 
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to my essay. Won't! show up such men as 


Querulous! Won’tI do something to right 
the wrongs of my sex! We shall see what we 
shall see. [E£xit. 


Scene II.— Mrs. QueruLous (busily writing. 
Calls out ** Come in,” in answer to a rap at 
the door). 
Grandma. O, writ- 

ing, hey? 

Mrs. Querulous. Good morning, grandma. 
Yes, I'm preparing my essay for to-night. 
Excuse me if I keep right on. 

Grandma. Yes, dear, do. Is it verses you’re 
writin’? 

Mrs. Querulous. No. 

Grandma. Where's the baby ? 

Mrs. Querulous. Iwas obliged to send him 
over to mother’s, he was so troublesome. I 
began to fear I should come out behind time 
with my address. 


Good morning, dear. 


Grandma. You havin’ a new dress? 
Mrs. Querulous. No; I alluded to my es- 
say. 


Grandma. O, that’s what you’re writin’! I 
used to know a half-witted feller that wrote. 
He wrote verses about the girls; and didn't 
he write a long one about me! He called me 
the ‘* cambric angel.” 

Mrs. Querulous. The cambricangel! How 
absurd! What was his name? 

Grandma. I forgit. He warn’t much ac- 
count. Cracked, I guess. Most o’ that kind 
be. He was good enough — only simple, you 
know. 

Mrs. Querulous. Ym afraid he was. 

Grandma. 1 often think of them days. 
Them was happy days. I had good friends 
then. How I was caressed! 

Mrs. Querulous. (Impatiently.) 
talk about the good old days. 
days we want, grandma. 
deliver my essay to-night. 

Grandma. Do you mean that you’re goin’ 
to speak in meetin’? to make a regular speech? 
Shall you rise right up, and tall: like a man? 

Mrs. Querulous. (Laughing.) Yes, just 
like aman, and— (Another rap.) Come in. 


Don’t 
It’s good new 
Come and hear me 


Enter MAIDEN AuNT, very strong-minded and 
very severe, with young and beautiful Cous- 
IN dressed in the height of fashion. 


Mrs. Querulous. O, my dear aunt! How 
opportune! (‘zsses her.) And you, too, 
cousin Alice. (Késses the cousin.) Did you 
see me announced? 


Aunt. Announced? What for? 
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‘Mrs. Querulous. Why, to deliver an essay 
on the **Coming Woman” this evening, at 
the new hall. 

Aunt. (Overcome with emotion, falls on 
the bosom of her niece, and gasps out.) God 
be praised! 

Cousin. O, cousin! you don’t mean it! 
(Looks disgusted.) 

Aunt. Yes, she does mean it. I'm glad 
there’s one in the family got common sense 
and humanity. (Zurus to Mrs. QUERULOUS.) 
How's Querulous? 

Mrs. Querulous. Just the same. He went 
off this morning, and left me, as he said, with 
‘*the whole day to rest in.” I intend to rest 
in future. There’s his shirts ready for iron- 
ing, and there they will remain. There’s his 
dinner uncooked, and there that will remain. 
I'm resting. And, O aunt, I’ve prepared an 
address that'll make others rest, too. 

Aunt. Noble martyr in the cause of equal 
rights! The struggle is long, and the battle 
is hard; but shall we succumb? No! On, 
on, I say! (Flourishes a parasol.) On to the 
end! (Looks around threateningly.) 

Mrs. Querulous. Dear aunt, won’t you 
glance over this, while I slip on my cloak and 
hat? (Hands the essay.) If you can suggest 
any improvement, I shall be glad. 

(Aunt reads the essay. Grandma sits for- 
gotten. Cousin looks over some books, when 
another rap comes at the door.) 

Mrs. Querulous. Who canthat be? I nope 
*tisn’t a visitor. — Come in. 


Enter MAN with PATTERNS. 


Man. CanlIdo anything for you to-day, 
ladies, in the pattern line? 

Aunt. (Raising her glasses, and looking at 
him.) What kind.of patterns? 

Man. Dress patterns, ma’am. I can cut 
you a pattern for twenty-five cents, by which 
you will be able to fit yourself ever after. (Ag- 
proaches her with a dancing-school step.) 

Aunt. (Defiantly raising the parasol.) 
Heavens and earth! Worse and worse! 

Grandma. You don't mean you really cut 
the patterns Zo the women folks! 

Man. Yes, ma’am. 

Grandma. (Holding up her hands.) Pre- 
serve us! “T'warn’t soinmy day. Men worked 
in the field then. 

Mrs. Querulous. 
too? 

Man. I have made them, ma’am; and I’m 
just now picking up a few good customers, 
previous to locating myself in an established 
business. Nothing would give me greater 


Do you make dresses, 
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pleasure than to number you among my pa- 
trons. (Zakes encouragement, and proceeds 
to unroll his fashion plates, patterns, £c.) 

Aunt. (Severely.) How long have you 
been in this business, sir? 

Man. Almost two years, ma’am; and I 
must say I’ve reason to be very thankful for 
the patronage I’ve received. (Further en- 
couraged, again approaches aunt with a tape 
measure.) 

Aunt. (Raising the parasol.) What do you 
mean, sir? I don’t want your patterns. I know 
a very nice little woman who can supply me 
with patterns when I want any. Have you 
got a father? 


Man. Yes, ma’am. 

Aunt. Have you got a mother? 

Man. Yes, ma’am. 

Aunt. Have you got any sisters? 

Man. Two. 

Aunt. Well, ain’t they ashamed of you? 
Man. Guess not. Don’t seem to be. 
Aunt. I should think they’d be. J am. 


But I’m so glad I’ve seen you, I don’t know 
what to do. Now I believe I’ve seen most 
everything. A man dress-maker! (Laughs 
deristvely.) I thought a man-milliner was the 
last thing on the face of the earth; but a man 
dress-maker! (Laughs again.) Why don’t 
you get a saw, and go about for something re- 
spectable to do? No, sir! there’s nobody here 
wants your patterns. 

Cousin. But, aunt, Ido. I should like to 
look at his patterns. (Zurning to man.) Have 
you the latest style of puffed sleeve? They’re 
going to be worn — are they not? 

Man. Yes, they are; and I’ve just what 
would suit your slender figure (looks admir- 
ingly) ; and the loveliest demi-train that ever 
was worn by a lovely woman. Look at the 
graceful sweep it has — just enough to display 
the pretty foot, which is so suggestive of that 
little poem about the mice. (Holds up a skirt 
pattern.) It’s the very perfection of Parisian 
art. A little long for you, perhaps; but that 
is turned down at the top. (Jllustrates by the 
pattern.) Here’s the sweetest morning sack 
I ever saw; and here’s — 

Aunt. Stop that nonsense. Pick up your 
flummididdles, and be off. (Aazses the para- 
sol threateningly.) 

Man. But, ma’am — (aside to cousin ALICE.) 
Is she crazy? — I would like to fit the young 


lady. I have just the patterns she wants right 
here. (Zuras them over.) 
Aunt. You won't fit the young lady, nor 


anybody else that I have charge of. Leave, I 
say, leave. [Exit Pattern Man. 


Grandma. (Holding up her hands.) ’Twarn’t 
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so in my day. Women writin’ speeches, and 
the men folkscuttin’ dresses! Well, well, well! 
[Bxit. 

Mrs. Querulous. (Holding her sides, and 
laughing.) Come, aunt, we must soon be go- 
ing. Did you notice any improvement I could 
make in the essay? Don’t hesitate to name it 
if you did, for you know your opinion is some- 
thing I have always gratefully sought. 

Aunt. (Flattered and smirking.) Nothing, 
absolutely nothing. It is a rounded, convin- 
cing argument, that few will be able to with- 
stand. 

Mrs. Querulous. (Visibly affected.) Your 
words cheer me. Let us go, that we may greet 
our friends before the meeting is called to 


order. (They prepare to depart.) 
Enter MR. QUERULOUS. 
Querulous. (Toaunt, icily.) How do you 


do? Glad to see you.— (Aside.) What anold 
fright! (Catches a glimpse of cousin ALICE, 
and bows, covered with smiles.) 

Mrs. Querulous. Cousin Alice, this is my 
hus— this is —a — this is Querulous. 

Cousin. Happy tosee you, Mr. Querulous. 
I’ve been listening to the highly instructive 
conversation of your wife. What talents! 

Querulous. I’m truly delighted to see you, 
cousin Alice, and I hope you're not talented. 
I don’t like talents, but I do like beauty. 
(Looks his admiration.) Talented women are 
frightful. (Zurns to Mrs. QUERULOUS.) What 
time do we dine to-day? 

Mrs. Querulous. Really, Querulous, I’ve 
been so occupied with my essay that I’ve scarce- 
ly thought of dinner, and our dear friends 
cropped in so unexpectedly, that we shall be 
obliged to pick up something at the restau- 
rant. If you will be so good as to take charge 
of cousin Alice, aunt and myself will go now, 
trusting to chance to get a cup of tea on the 
way. 

Querulous. (Hastily.) With pleasure, Mrs. 
Querulous, with pleasure. 

Mrs. Querulous. I’m too anxious about the 
success of my speech to care for eating my- 
self; but we won’t starve our friends. 

Querulous. (Bowing to cousin.) That we 
won’t, Mrs. Querulous. 

Mrs. Querulous. Well, take good care of 
her; and we'll sit up for you, if we’re home 
first. [xeunt Mrs. QUERULOUS and aunt. 

Querulous. (Very atrily.) This is really 
such an unexpected pleasure that I hardly 
know how to express myself. I can’t tell you 
how much I appreciate it. Shall we go out at 
once, or would you prefer to wait a while for 
your dinner? 
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O, we’ll go at once, and gain time 
to hear the essay. 

Querulous. Pray, don’t mention that essay. 
I hate the very name of anything of the kind. 
We'll take a turn up Broadway, and look in 
at ‘‘ Little Ned.” 

Cousin. Well, I’m ready; but I must hear 
the essay, Mrs. Querulous is a woman of such 
splendid abilities! [Exeunt. 


Cousin. 


Scene III. — Querutous and Cousin just 
returned. Cousin removes her hat, and 
QUERULOUS attentively wheels an easy chair 
for her convenience. She sinks gracefully 
into it, but starts up on hearing music ap- 
proaching the door. 


Cousin. What can that be? It’s a band; 
it’s an escort, and it’s coming here. They’re 
on the piazza. What does it mean? O, Pll 
tell you — it’s Mrs. Querulous! 

Querulous. Vil see. (Opens the door.) As 
I live, it’s my wife, surrounded by the best 
people in the city! She ¢s talented —a most 
richly talented woman. Take my arm, cousin. 
We'll receive her as my wife should be re- 
ceived. 


Cousin. (Laughing.) She’s awful strong- 
minded! 
Querulous. So amI. 


Enter Mrs. QUERULOUS and AUNT, supported 
by friends. 


Querulous. (Approaching Mrs. QuErRvu- 
Lous.) You’ve had a great success — haven’t 
you, dear? I knew you would. 

Aunt. (Bringing down the parasol with a 
jerk.) Ifshe makes up with him, I’ll cut her! 

Cousiz. Of course she’s had a success. 

Chorus of Voices. Of course she has! Of 
course she has! 

Querulous. (Looking eager.) Tell me about 
it, dear. 

Mrs. Querulous. What do you care about 
it? You're not strong-minded. 

Querulous. Stronger than you think. That 
was only a ruse to test your strength, dear. 
And O, how beautifully you have shown it! 


Aunt. (Aside.) She’s making up with 
him, as sure as I live! 

Querulous. When do you speak agvin, 
precious? 

Aunt. Precious! Fiddlestick! I thought 
she had some grit in her. 

Querulous. Will you attend to your own 
affairs ? 

Cousin. (Zo Mrs. QuERuLOus.) He’s all 


right now. He was only a little doubtful 
about the popular side. You mustn’t expect 
perfection. 
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Querulous. (To cousin.) You're an angel! 

Aunt. SoamI. -(Hums.) ‘Full many a 
flower is born to blush unseen.” 

Querulous. Don’t listen to such an old ter- 
magant. (Zurns to kis wife.) Shall I run 
over to mother’s for the baby? 

Mrs. Querulous. Why, he may cry; and 


I’m too busy to look after him. You can’t, 
you know. 
Querulous. Yes, I can. (Tvragically.) 


Henceforth we are one — one in cares, one in 
heart, one in sentiment, and one in strong 
minds. 
Mrs. Querulous. 
days to rest in? 
Querulous. 


How about those long 


(Still tragical.) Rest, Mrs. 
Querulous? Here is your  resting-place. 
(Holds out his arms. Mrs. QuEeruLous falls 
on his neck, and the curtain drops.) 





OUTSIDE. 


BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


LITTLE foot on the gravelled lane, 
So light they never heard; ~ 
A little face at the window pane; 
Soft eyes that wistful were, in vain; 
Pinched lips that quivered once again, 
But never spoke a word. 


The loving firelight softly kissed 
Each rosy, childish face; 
With many a bend, and curve, and twist, 
It leaped, and lingered where it list; 
But one that looked in from the mist, 
It wandered by apace. 


She wished their eyes in hers would look, 
Their gentle voices say, 

As they her icy fingers took, 

‘¢ We read of such in the gilded Book, — 
Dear little wanderer, stay.” 


Still did the children laugh and play, 
And no one whispered, ‘* Hark! ” 

They never turned their eyes that way, 

To where the darkest shadows lay. 

There was no room for one astray! 
She heard the house dog bark, 

And, trembling, dared no longer stay, 
But crept off in the dark. 


More close she wrapped her thread-bare 
shawl : 
‘‘ The sky,” she thought, ‘is wide; 
On even me some look may fall; 
To even me some voice may call, 
‘Poor vagrant from the world outside, 
Up here is room for all.’” 
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THE GREATNESS OF THE OITIZEN. 
BY HON. CARL SCHURZ.* 


ONOR to the people of Massachusetts, 
who for twenty-three years kept in the 
Senate, and would have kept him there ever 
so long, had he lived, a man who never, even 
to them, conceded a single iota of his convic- 
tions in order to remain there. And what a 
life was his! A life so wholly devoted to what 
was good and noble! There he stood in the 
midst of the grasping materialism of our times, 
around him the eager chase for the almighty 
dollar, no thought of opportunity ever enter- 
ing the smallest corner of his mind, and dis- 
turbing his high endeavors; with a virtue 
which the possession of power could not even 
tempt, much less debauch; from whose pres- 
ence the very thought of corruption instinc- 
tively shrurk back; a life so unspotted, an 


integrity so intact, a character so high, that 
the most daring eagerness of calumny, the 
most wanton audacity of insinuation, stand- 
ing on tiptoe, could not touch the soles of his 
shoes. 


Now we have laid him into his grave, in the 
motherly soil of Massachusetts which was so 
dear to him. He is at rest now, the stalwart, 
brave old champion, whose face and bearing 
were so austere, and whose heart was so full 
of tenderness; who began his career with a 
pathetic plea for universal peace and charity, 
and whose whole life was an arduous, inces- 
sant, never-resting struggle, which left him 
all covered with scars. And we can do noth- 
ing for him but remember his lofty ideals of 
liberty, and equality, and justice, and recon- 
ciliation, and purity, and the earnestness, and 
courage, and touching fidelity with which he 
fought for them; so genuine in his sincerity, 
so single-minded in his zeal, so heroic in his 
devotion! 

O that we could but for one short hour call 
him up from his coffin, to let him see, with 
the same eyes which saw so much hostility, 





* Extract from the Eulogy on Charles Sumner before the 
City of Buston, April 29, 1874. 





that those who stood against him in the strug- 
gles of his life are his enemies no longer! We 
would show him the fruit of the conflicts and 
sufferings of his last three years, and that 
he had not struggled and suffered in vain. 
We would bring before him, not only those 
who, from offended partisan zeal, assailed 
him, and who now with sorrowful hearts 
praise the purity of his patriotism, but we 
would bring to him that man of the south, a 
slaveholder and a leader of secession in his 
time, the echo of whose words spoken in the 
halls of the Capitol we heard but yesterday 
— words of respect, of gratitude, of tender- 
ness. That man of the south should then do 
what he deplored not to have done while he 
lived — he should lay his hand upon the shoul- 
ders of the old friend of the human kind, and 
say to him, ‘Is it you whom I hated, and who, 
as I thought, hated me? I have learned now 
the greatness and magnanimity of your soul, 
and here I offer you my hand and heart.” 

Could he but see this with those eyes so 
weary of contention and strife, how content- 
edly would he close them again, having be- 
held the greatness of his victories! 

People of Massachusetts! he was the son 
of your soil, in which he now sleeps; but he 
is not all yourown. He belongs to all of us 
in the north and in the south — to the blacks 
he helped to make free, and to the whites he 
strove to make brothers again. Let, on the 
grave of him whom so many thought to be 
their enemy, and found to be their friend, the 
hands be clasped which so bitterly warred 
against each other. Let upon that grave the 
youth of America be taught, by the story of 
his life, that not only genius, power, and suc- 
cess, but more than these, patriotic devotion 
and virtue, make the greatness of the citizen. 
If this lesson be understood, more than Charles 
S: mner’s living word could have done for the 
glory of America will be done by the inspi- 
ration of his greatexample. And it will truly 
be said that, although his body lies mouldering 
in the earth, yet, in the assured rights of all, 
in the brotherhood of a reunited people, and 
in a purified republic, he still lives, and will 
live forever. 
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BOY'S BRAVE ACT. —Aldebaran sends 

us a slip from a newspaper, which we 
insert: ‘* The Watertown (Wis.) Republican 
says that as a freight train on the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, Railroad was within two miles 
of Watertown, going west, on the 14th inst., 
and had just entered upon a long stretch of 
down grade which extended into the city, the 
coupling gave way, and twelve cars were left 
behind without a brakeman. The cut-off por- 
tion of the train soon began to proceed with 
fearful rapidity, and the engineer put on steam 
to get out of the way. As the wild cars came 
up to the station, a little boy, named Willie 
Hill, seeing the danger, caught the step of one 
of the cars as they were passing, and succeed- 
ed in holding on, got upon the top of the cars, 
and applied several brakes, and stopped the 
train before any damage was done. Superin- 
tendent H. C. Atkins sent the brave little fel- 
low forty-five dollars, — a brakeman’s pay for 
a month, — and thanked him in the name of 
the company for the act.” 

But the Watertown Republican should be 
extremely cautious, for some other boy, actu- 
ated by a stupid desire to save life or property, 
may imitate Willie Hill's example, and then 
that paper will be accused of publishing ‘per- 
nicious literature,” for the boy’s act was rather 
out of the common course. He ought to have 
“‘died young,” and not lived to do anything 
that upsets some people’s theories. 


AN OLD Boox. — Piper has an old book in 
his possession printed in 1642. It contains 
two sermons, preached by William Bridge, 
the titles of which are as follows: ‘* (1) The 
Diseases that make a Stoppage to England's 
Mercies discovered, and attended with their 
Remedies. (2) A Preparation for Suffering 
in these Plundering Times.” We are inclined 
to believe that the last sermon might be prof- 
itably reprinted at the present time, only we 
fear that the official thieves would regard it 








as balm for the loss of ‘* moieties,” or for the 


sufferings caused by exposure. 


PRICE OF A YACHT. — Oliver Wendle Triece 
wants to know the cost of ‘‘a yacht twenty- 
one feet long, by seven feet broad, and four 
feet deep, full-decked.” We never saw just 
such a craft as he describes; but he might as 
well ask the price of a horse fifteen hands 
high. We have seen such boats sold all the 
way from one hundred to six hundred dollars. 
Half the larger sum would be a fair price for 
a very good boat; but a craft twenty-one feet 
long by seven feet beam is never full-decked. 


HEADLEY. — Massena wants to know about 
him. Drake’s Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy — a very useful book — tells the story. 
Joel Tyler Headley was born in Walton, N. Y., 
in 1814. He was graduated at Union College 
in 1839, studied theology, and was an installed 
minister at Stockbridge, Mass., for two years. 
Ill health compelled him to resign his charge, 
and he went to Europe in 1842, and published 
‘** Letters from Italy,” and ‘‘ The Alps and the 
Rhine,” on his return. His works are issued 
in twelve volumes, and among them are ‘“ Na- 
poleon and his Marshals,” ‘* Washington and 
his Generals,” and Lives of Winfield Scott, 
Andrew Jackson, Cromwell, and General 
Havelock. He is still living near Newburg, 
on the Hudson, and has been secretary of state 
of New York. 


Canvas CANoEs.— Two of our readers 
have answered the inquiry upon this subject, 
and we give the substance of their replies : — 

‘‘If the inquirer will make a frame of wood, 
and then put longitudinal ribands on it, like 
very narrow planks, one quarter of an inch 
thick, and over that stretch his canvas tight- 
ly, afterwards covering it with a thick coat 
of dotted linseed oil, then a couple of coats of 
lead paint, —or, better, copper paint, — he will 








find it stiff, strong, and tight. I have built 
several Rob Roy canoes on this plan, and shall 
be glad to give any help to others. If any 
more information is desired, let him address 
CANOE, Mass. Inst. Tech., Boylston Street, 
Boston.” 

‘<T have built a boat of the canoe kind, cov- 
ering it with canvas, and it has seen rough 
usage. It has had two holes punched through 
it, and is now seemingly as good as new. If 
Legrand will write to me, telling me what the 
size of his canoe is, &c., I will give him full 
directions. Yours, &c. FRANK CARRYL, 

‘‘ Franklin, Essex Co., N. J.” 


DAMON AND Pytuias. — Isabelle would like 
to know who Damon and Pythias were, and 
why theirfriendship became so famous. Doubt- 
less Isabelle has heard of Syracuse, in the Island 
of Sicily, now a town of some twenty thou- 
sand souls, but once the most extensive and 
populous of all the cities inhabited by the an- 
cient Greeks. We read so much of Athens 
that it is hard to suppose a Greek colony had 
a larger and more wealthy city. But such was 
the fact, if we can depend upon our best au- 
thorities. All Attica, Athens included, had 
not, in its best days, so many inhabitants as 
dwelt in the single city of Syracuse at one 
time. 

Syracuse was a Corinthian colony, founded 
B. C. 735, a few years after the foundation of 
Rome; and so rapid was the growth of this 
new Sicilian city, that the third generation 
had not passed away before it began in its 
turn to send out colonies. Like other Greek 
cities, it tried, one after another, nearly all 
sorts of government. It was ruled by an aris- 
tocracy, by a democracy, and by tyrants. In 
the fifth century before our era, Syracuse was 
under the tyrant Hiero I. and his successors. 
At Hiero’s court there flourished poets like 
4éschylus, Pindar, and Simonides. In the 
next century the government was democratic; 
but B. C. 406 democracy again gave way to a 
tyranny under Dionysius. This man had been 
a clerk in a public office in Syracuse; but at 
the age of twenty-five he had made himself 
master of the city. 

According to the Greek idea, a tyrant might 
be as good a ruler as any other, and still be a 
tyrant all the same. One who inherited his 
kingdom was a king; while one who gained 
his position by his abilities, or through good 
fortune, was a tyrant. Syracuse made quite a 
figure during the reign of Dionysius the Ty- 
rant, and is said to have contained some six 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Dionysius 
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was fond of literature and the arts: he repeat- 
edly contended for the prize of tragedy at 
Athens. Several times he obtained the sec- 
ond prize; and finally, just before his death, 
he bore away the first, with a play called ‘“‘ The 
Ransom of Hector.” There is a story that he 
invited the greatest of Greek philosophers — 
Plato — to his court, and afterwards sold him 
as a slave for a sum that would amount to less 
than six hundred dollars of our money. 

But the story of Damon and Pythias has 
made the name of Dionysius best known. The 
story is told by Valerius Maximus, a Roman 
writer, who lived in the reign of the Emperor 
Tiberius (A. D. 14-37). In his collection of 
historical anecdotes, this writer has a chap- 
ter on friendship, and, with other stories of 
remarkable friendships, he gives that of Da- 
mon and Pythias, or Phintias, as he writes the 
name. Our Roman author tells the story as 
follows : — 

‘‘ Damon and Phintias, who had been ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the Pythagorean 
philosophy, were united in so firm a friend- 
ship that, one of them being condemned to 
death by Dionysius of Syracuse, and having 
obtained permission to visit his family and 
put his affairs in order, the other did not hes- 
itate to deliver himself to the tyrant as a 
pledge for his friend’s return. Thus Phintias, 
who a moment before had seen the sword 
above his head, was out of danger; and he 
who could have lived in full security was 
threatened with the fatal blow. Everybody, 
and especially Dionysius, awaited with curi- 
osity the issue of a drama so strange and so 
uncertain in its results. 

“The time was about to expire without 
the appearance of the culprit, and everybody 
began to talk about the folly of such a pledge. 
But the philosopher declared he had no doubt 
of the constancy of his friend. And, true to 
his word, on the day fixed by Dionysius, Phin- 
tias appeared. Full of admiration for the 
character of the two friends, the tyrant par- 
doned Phintias, in consideration of such fidel- 
ity, and even asked to be admitted as a third 
in their bond of friendship. Such, then, is 
the power of friendship that it inspires a con- 
tempt of death, causes us to forget the charms 
of life, disarms cruelty, changes hatred to love, 
and substitutes favors in place of punish- 
ment.” 


—— THE United States has more miles of 
railroad than any other nation. Great Britain 
and Ireland stands next, but with less than a 
fourth as many miles. 
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ANSWERS FOR May. 


100. Eagles, muster, school, temper, son- 
net; seller, retort, loosen, report, tenets; re- 
late, troops, nestle, trophy, steppe. 101. A 
thousand probabilities do not make one truth. 
102. (He) (S) (two) (s00 =D) (so=L) (I) 
(key) (ten) (knee) (reef o’er rat) (ell) (a sun) 
(24 quires = ream) (O) (5 =v) (500=D) (his 
stature reached the sky) — 

He stood, 

Like Teneriffe or Atlas, unremoved; 

His stature reached the sky. 
103. Honeymoon. 104. Dividend. 105. (THA) 
(100 = C on C eel) (T) (hat) (100 per cent. 
= par) (two) (fly) (FW) (hitch) (eye) (S) 
(P ass) (Sco=D) (bee) (Hin D) (the sea) 
(N’s) — They conceal that part of life which 
is passed behind the scenes. 106. 682. 107. 
(Hope) (May) (HIDE under a cloud) (butt) 
(blossoms on LY in the sunshine) — Hope 
may hide under a cloud, but blossoms only in 
the sunshine. 


108. S 109. H 
Sir MET 
SIVAD TABOR 
PAX REP 
D R 


110. (A) (crow) (N) (will) (knot) (cur) (E) 
(a headache) — A crown will not cure a head- 
ache. 111. Bachelor. 112. 1. Shave. 2. Ha- 
ven. 3. Avert. 4. Verse. 5. Enter. 113. Start 
at number 19, and read in the following order: 
19, 36, 46, 29, 44, 38, 21, 27, 37, 22, 28, 45, 30, 
20, 26, 9, 3, 13, 7, 24, 39, 56, 62, 52, 58, 41, 35, 
50, 33, 18, 1, 11, 5, 15, 32, 47, 64, 54, 60, 43, 49, 
34, 17, 2, 12, 6, 16, 31, 48, 63, 53, 59, 42, 25, 10, 4, 
14, 8, 23, 40, 55, 61, 51, 57, — 
The vale below is shaded now, 
And quiet reigns the depths therein; 
Our former friends are there laid low, 
And sorrow bathes our brow within. 
They sleep, and depth of sleep is peace; 
They live, our hearts are their abode; 
The wind hath whispered their release, 
And wafted home their souls to God. 





ENIGMA. 


114. I am composed of ten letters. My 1, 
2, 6, 3, is to be on fire. My 4, 8, 9, 10, is an 
arm of the sea. My 7 and 5 is a personal 
pronoun. My whole was a battle-field of the 
American Revolution. Friar TUCK. 


DovsLe AcrRostTIc. 


Initials and finals form two Shakespearian 
characters. 


115. 1. A lump. 2. A kind of tree. 3. A 
flower. 4. A mineral. 5. A medley. 6. A 
flower. 7. To scoff. TECUMSEH. 











SQuaRE Worp. 


117. 1. An Icelandic mountain. 2. A girl’s 
name. 3. Pure. 4. Permission. 5. To join. 
C.S. Bat. 


DIAMOND PvuZZLE. 


118. 1. A consonant. 2. Part of the mouth. 
3. Country roads. 4. A monarchy. 5. Part 
of an organ. 6. A name for the sun. 7.A 
consonant. Merry Mac. 
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DouBLE DIAMOND PuZZLE. 

119. Across: 1. Aconsonant. 2. To place. 
3. Atown of New York. 4. A strait on the 
eastern coast of the United States. 5. To 
cover with cloth work. 6. Before long. 7. A 
vowel. Down: 1. A consonant. 2. Hurtful. 
3. Ariver of France and North-west Germany. 
4. A celebrated city of Northern Italy. 5.A 
figure of speech. 6. An animal. 7. A conso- 
nant. ALDEBARAN. 


120. 


Cross-worp ENIGMA. 
121. My first is in face, but not in hand. 
My second is in belt, but not in band. 
My third is in tone, but not in sound. 
My fourth is in heap, but not in mound. 





My fifth is in hand, but not in ear. 

My sixth is in ale, but not in beer. 

My seventh is in young, but not in old. 

My eighth is in timid, but not in bold. 

Seek for my whole, and may be you'll find | 

The name of an animal brought to your | 
mind. N. A. PoLEon. 


Rebus. 


ue. 


TAS So 


D1aMonpD PuzZzLe. 
123. 1. A consonant. 2. A delineation of 
the whole or part of the earth. 3. A bird al- 
lied to the parrot. 4. A president of the United 





States. 5.An adhesive mixture. 6. A heavy 
calamity. 7. A consonant. TRIP. 
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Diamonpv Puzz.e. 

124. 1. One thousand. 2. Acart. 3. A large 
printing type. 4. Man's estate. 5. To sleep 
as a bird. 6. A particle of negation. 7. A 
consonant. F. B. D. 

















Drop LETTER PuzzLe. 


126. O-0-0-0-o-. 
Lauriz Lancs. 








128. 
Commence on white. 


KNIGHT’s SPRING. 
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White KNIGHT. 





OUR LETTER BAG. 




















Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the ‘‘Eprtor oF Oxiver Optic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.”” Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “‘Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 and 45 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass.” 


E write the Letter Bag in our new office, 
where we are domiciled with the ‘ au- 
burn-bearded,” with whom we always agree 
remarkably well. — We accept Slotem’s expla- 
nation, and having learned from another 
source that his double was a rather extra per- 
formance, we will consider it again, if he can 
send us acopy. All our head workers are not 
up to the higher flights of puzzling, and cross- 
words, with other simple matter, must have 
some attention. We send the rebus to the 
artist. — Morris and Essex’s double will pass, 
but we continue to object to the use of those 
unusual and un-American words. — One of 
' Puck’s words seems to be ‘“‘zcyo;” and we 
don’t know him. — Corn City’s Compliments 
makes out a case; but we don’t think the story 
was worth publishing, original or stolen. — 
Jesse Healey must try again; the enigma is 
not by our rule; the puzzle is no puzzle; the 
cross-word is imperfect. 

We are very sorry we can find nothing in 
U.S. & Co.’s letter that we want. — Laurie 
Lance need never expect to see puzzles, except 
rebuses, printed after the number in which 
they are noticed; but his nursery rhyme is not 
what we like. The drop-letter will do. — Pi- 
per, Jr.’s lamb don’t ** gamble ” — lambs never 
do. — Portia’s rebus will do, and we will con- 
sider the monthly prize question again, fully 
and fairly, when the time comes for a new de- 
parture.—In answer to G. L. S., we decline 
to publish the addresses of young ladies un- 
der any circumstances. 

Dardanelles’ double central will pass, and 
we will look at the pyramid again, if he de- 
sires it. We remember “ Orlay Orris,” but a 
manufactured name is hardly a boy’s name 
for head-work purposes. — Morris and Essex 





do not choose a pretty word for the base of 
the pyramid, and we prefer not to make the 
change. — Slotem answered before. — Juani- 
to’s cross-word is good up to the last two 
lines, which do not allude to the ‘‘ whole.” — 
Joe Jot, Jr., writes in pencil, and cannot go 
to the printer. — The printing of The Novelty 
paper might be much improved. — Helles- 
pont tells of one who threwa stone over a 
steeple 265 feet high.— Gently, or what’s 
the sell? The D. D. will pass, as all such 


ought to, but don’t. — How does Marathon 
_ expect the artist to represent ‘‘ saved”? but 
she may try. We don’t believe anybody could 
guess it if we find a place for it. — Josie B. 


has done very well for a first attempt, but 
should bring the last line into rhyme; and 
“saint” don’t jingle with “late.” 

White Knight’s knight’s spring may take its 
chances with others. — Monsieur W. R. G. 
does not ring in the last line of his cross- 
word — not charade. — The drawing in Fera- 
morz’s rebus is well enough, but both symbols 
are whole worlds, so far as a picture could 
show them. That Z has been turned, and the 
enigma will do. — Frank M. does not spell 
that word quite right. — L. C. S.’s enigma has 
more repetitions than the law allows. — By- 
and-By must take a little more pains in mak- 
ing his puzzles, and write them more plainly. 
— Yale’s ‘** At the Window, W.” won't do any 
more than the harrowing details of murder or 
the ice at Troy. Has he been infatuated with 
his geometry, ‘“‘at the angle A”? W is the 
window, if anything. — Matthew Maticks does 
not give his state, and we have not the least 
idea where Martin’s Ferry is; we know noth- 
ing of the standing of the university he men- 
tions. The head work is not quite up to the 
mark. — Aldebaran’s musical has gone to the 
artist, and we intend to be reasonable in re- 
gard to the ‘‘overs” and ‘‘ unders.” —N. A. 
Poleon is highly complimentary, and his 
cross-word is entirely satisfactory. — Typo 
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thinks the Eureka of Brooklyn is best entitled 
to the nom ; and we take the double acrostic. 
— F. M. Welsh should set up his squares, &c., 
so that all can read them. A knife and fork 
do not make a set. 

Prince Fuzz’s puzzles don’t amount to any- 
thing, and the letter rebus don’t look original. 
He asks if he has sent it before. — Optic writes 
for the Fireside Companion; but Parchesi’s 
zero rebus is below zero; the cross-word does 
not rhyme, and the diamond is not readable. 
—J. W. Black, Jr., is a success as a caricatu- 
rist, and his works make some fun about our 
office; we are sorry we can make no further 
use of them. — Merry Mac’s poem is very cred- 
itable indeed to him, though there is much of 
the crudeness of inexperience about it. He 
should keep his poems, and polish them up 
when he feels like it. — Can Willie Smith as- 
sure us that Elmore is a city? —Bub does not 
quite hit the mark at which he aims this time; 
a little more care with definitions and rhymes. 
— Tommy Hawke’s photo, for which we thank 
him, indicates that he ‘‘ means business,” and 
the rebus will pass. — Niagara roars a cross- 
word, which will do. We shall insert three 
pages of head work when possible, but some- 
times the third page is crowded out. — Te- 
cumseh’s double will do. He is the puzzle 
editor of The Dew Drop, and matter for it may 
be sent to Herbert Johnston, Lancaster, Pa. 
The O. P. A. is a year old, and still thrives. 

Puck wants to know how to make a kite in 
the shape of a man: who can tell him? The 
hidden diamond will do. — W. S. R. wishes to 
ascertain the market value of a half cent of 
1804, and of one of 1853; and we must appeal 
to the coin-dealers for information. —J. S. Y.’s 
song is very fair; better, indeed, than much of 
that kind of poetry which is published; but 
we recommend the writer to keep it, revise it, 
and exorcise such expressions as ‘‘ kneel on 
your knees,” because it is quite impossible to 
kneel in any other way. — The artist shall look 
at Dick Dexter’s illustrated diamond; ‘ draw 
it mild,” but draw it larger. — Harry Hassel- 
ton’s hidden cities will do, but put the answer 
to each puzzle under it, not on another sheet. 


ACCEPTED. — F. B. Dowst, diamond; Frank, 
rebus; C. T. Hat, five-word square; Spoer 
and Karoo, rebus; J. H. H., diamond; Trip, 
diamond; Euclid and Scipio, rebus; Harvard, 
charade; Young Traveller, diamond; Guy 
Rousseau, knight’s tour; Frank A. Murtha, 
rebus; E. Wilmurt, enigma; D. S. Adams, 
rebus; Athletic, double acrostic; Friar Tuck, 
rebus; Nonesuch, square; Aldebaran, double 
diamond; Portia, rebus. 
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Rockville, Conn. (printing and specimens). 
— Diamond State Stamp Co., L. B. 75, Wil- 
mington, Del. — James M. Hunt, 518 N. Del- 
aware Street, Indianapolis, Ind. (stamps, puz- 
zles, and fun). — H. C. Anthony, Paris, IIl. 
(fun). — Fred McGill, care Wm. Richardson, 
Lockport, N. Y. (stamps, boating, specimens, 
and fun). — Frank B. Dowst, 8 Nursery Street, 
Salem, Mass. (fun and puzzles).— Will H. 
Moxon, Room 20, May Building, Washington, 
D.C. (official stamps).— Chas. St. Claire, 
Box 478, Emporia, Kansas (fun).—N. W. 
Sanborn, Box 191, Marblehead, Mass. (ama- 
teur papers and printers). — Eugene A. Han- 
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D. C. (official stamps and specimens). — Will 
Pautlind, Norwalk, Ohio (stamps). —T. S. 
Chandler, Box 1631, Bangor, Me. (editors). — 
J. Fred Kelley, Jr., Box 193, Washington, D. C. 
(stamps and fun).— James A. Richardson, 
Box 55, Baltimore, Md. (stamps). — P. E. Van- 
dor, Box 2108, San Francisco, Cal. (puzzles 
and theatricals). — M. J. Levy, 43 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. — Hiram W. Waterman, 
Haverhill, Mass. (Munson’s phonography). — 
John S. Shriver, 3 Light Street Wharf, Balti- 
more, Md. (amateur printers). — K. M. Dun- 
bar, Box 189, Damariscotta, Me. (specimens). 
— Charles R. Livingston, Box 231, Cam- 
bridge, N. Y. (stamps). — A. R. Justice, 319 
North Thirty-Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(birds’ eggs). — Hiram Brooks, Box 693, Port- 
land, Me. (stamps and foreign correspond- 
ents). — Wm. H. Meredith, Alleghany City, 
Penn. (fun, travel, and adventure). — Se Aitch 
De, Box 387, Westerly, R. I. (music). — Geo. 
C. Madden, 96 Second Street, Troy, N. Y. 
(authors, editors, and specimens).—G. B. 
Harper, Hackensack, Bergen County, N. J. 
(mathematics, games, and fun). — Walter F. 
Farr, Box 80, Hackensack, N. J. — D. S. Ad- 
ams, Gale’s Ferry, Conn. (printing press). — 
A. L. Taylor, Santa Cruz, Cal. (birds’ eggs). 
— Charles M. Augur, Box 33, Le Roy, N. Y. 
(German and phonography).— Harry A. 
Collins, Burlington, N. J. (wood, fun, and 
hunting). — P. H. Walsh, Troy, N. Y. (au- 
thors and specimens). —J. W. Stow, Troy, 
N-Y. (specimens and printing). —F. A. West- 
brook, Kingston, N. T. (authors and fun). — 
E. Payne, Box 1395, and E. G. Vaughan, Box 
1487, Richmond, Ind. (fun). — Will. C. Mc- 
Harry, Box 1208, Richmond, Ind. — S. C. Mc- 
Farland, Cedar Falls, Iowa (hunting and fun). 
— A. H. Charles, L. B. 8, Paris, Ill. (fun).— 
Jonesville Stamp Co., Jonesville, Mich. —E. 
T. Tomlinson, 110 Main St., Westerly, R. I. 
(taxidermy, birds’ eggs, and curiosities). 
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BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRA- 


BS Nasennscn is a great deal of difference of 
opinion in regard to the character of the 
books which should be admitted to the libra- 
ries of the Sunday schools. Some think that 
only books suitable for Sabbath reading should 
be tolerated upon the shelves, while others 
advocate the introduction of secular works 
which are not injurious in their tendency. As 
between these two classes, we do not purpose 
to discuss the question. Books are usually 
retained a week by the scholars, and for this 
reason most pastors, superintendents, and 
teachers approve the second class of books we 
have mentioned. There is little or no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between religious and 
secular books, though the teaching of the lat- 
ter is often quite as salutary as the former; 
but between books that are injurious and books 
that are good, or at least not harmful, of the 
secular kind, there is a great diversity of opin- 
ion. Some denounce stories whose actors do or 
say anything outside of the ordinary sphere of 
every-day life, and others will allow the ‘“ he- 
ro” to be a remarkable boy, and to do remark- 
able things, if he is only a good boy, and does 
his big deeds with a good purpose. Books of 
the former class are generally very tame, and 
remain on the shelves unworn, while the latter 
are always in use. Boys and girls will not 
read the former, and they w?/ read the latter. 
When the library is stocked with unreadable 
books, the Sunday school is not only deprived 
of a great attraction, but the scholars seek 
their reading elsewhere, and the large class 
of young people, whose parents exercise no 
supervision over their reading, contrive to find 
all the ‘‘ bloody pirate,” ‘‘ wild Indian,” and 
‘“noted highwayman ” stories extant. 

The Rev. Edward Eggleston, D. D., is the 
champion of the tame and “ true-life ” books. 
He has written some of them himself, and he 
seeks to make a market for them. In the pref- 
ace of ‘* The Book of Queer Stories ” he says, 
‘*It is exaggerated and untruthful representa- 
tions of what passes for real life that is inju- 
rious.” Judged by this standard, every novel 
from Dickens, Thackeray, and Cooper, down 





to Ned Buntline, Edward Eggleston, and Tony 
Pastor is injurious. Mr. Squeers, Mr. Dom- 
bey, and Mr. Pecksnifi are exaggerated fear- 
fully, and so are seven eighths of the charac- 
ters in Eggleston’s novels; and so far as they 
are exaggerated they are untruthful. ‘‘ Mor- 
ton,” ‘‘Kike,” ‘‘Ann Eliza Meacham,” in 
‘*The Circuit Rider,” are exaggerated. But 
without this exaggeration, and without the 
unnatural incidents, the story would have no 
interest to the average novel-reader. ; 

Again, Mr. Eggleston says, in the preface to 
‘*The Circuit Rider,” ‘*‘ The story of any true 
life is wholesome, if only the writer will tell 
it simply, keeping impertinent preachment of 
his own out of the way.” Then the story of 
‘*Jack Sheppard,” ‘“‘ Mike Martin,” ‘or the 
‘Pirate of the Gulf” is wholesome? Then 
“the story of the true life” of any hero or 
heroine of the slums of New York city is 
wholesome! Then the “story of the true 
life” of the ‘* wickedest man” or the vilest 
woman in the metropolis, with all its disgust- 
ing details, is wholesome, ‘if only the writer 
will tell it simply, keeping impertinent preach- 
ment out of the way.” For our own part, we 
do not believe the ‘ preachment” would be 
the worst part of it. Of course the reverend 
gentleman does not mean what he says; and 
on this subject it is quite impossible to under- 
stand what he does mean. We certainly pre- 
fer even ‘‘a religious novel, one in which all 
the bad people are as bad as they can be, and 
all the good people a little better than they 
can be,” to such a “story of aay true life.” 

A person, young or old, who is deeply inter- 
ested in a novel or story, sympathizes with the 
hero, and is morally influenced by his life and 
deeds. The injurious book, therefore, is the 
one which leads the reader into sympathy with 
the hero or heroine who is mean, low, or vile, 
or whose words, acts and thoughts, are bad. 
For example, we should not dare to record 
that Morton, the hero of ‘‘ The Circuit Rider,” 
under the influence of religious excitement, fled 
from his home, gambled away all his money, 
his watch, his rifle, and his horse, for fear that 
some young man at a camp-meeting or revi- 
val might follow his example, in the hope of 
coming out a circuit rider, as Morton did. If 
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it is true, as Mr. Eggleston writes, that ‘‘ the 
violent awakening of a religious revival has a 
sharp polarity — it has sent many a man head- 
long to the devil,” we should be extremely 
careful. All this may be “ the story of a true 
life,” but all that is true is not edifying. 

The first line of the preface of ‘* The Cir- 
cuit Rider” is this: ‘* Whatever is incredible 
in this story is true;” that is, whatever ‘is 
impossible to be believed” is true. This an- 
nouncement simplifies the story. The man 
with whom Morton gambled was Burchard. 
Sometimes he wore a false beard, and other- 
wise disguised himself. Ie is the mysterious 
‘‘trap-door” character of the novel. Ile isa 
hardened villain, connected with a band of 
robbers; is half killed in a fight; but he re- 
turns the hero's rifle and horse, gives informa- 
tion, in a mysterious way, by which Morton 
avoids some men in ambush on his road who 
intend to kill him, and, finally, when the cir- 
cuit rider breaks with the girl he loves, and is 
engaged to another whom he don’t love (bad 
for a preacher, though true!) the trap-door 
man, ‘* wearing awolfskin cap and false whis- 
kers,” waylays the girl the preacher don’? love, 
and compels her to write a letter renouncing 
her circuit beau, on pain of exposing the rea- 
son “‘ why she left Pennsylvania.” Then, just 
as it always happens in ‘‘ what passes for real 
life,” Morton marries Patty, whom he loves. 
Still further, as in ‘‘ what passes for real life,” 
Burchard, or Pinkey, — for of course the man 
with false whiskers was not satisfied with one 
name, — the trap-door man, turns out to be 
Morton’s own brother, Levi Goodwin. ‘‘ Dev- 
ilish hard case he was, but good-hearted.” 

This is a true life which is not injurious! 
It may go into the Sunday school libraries for 
the older scholars; not that it was intended for 
them, but the boys of twelve and upwards will 
read it rather than Mr. Eggleston’s little book, 
““Mr. Blake’s Walking-Stick,” of which the 
author says in the preface, ‘‘I have meant to 
furnish a book that would serve for a Christ- 
mas present to Sunday scholars.” Willie 
Blake is the hero. Ile is thirteen years old, 
and a ‘‘ good, brave boy.” Ile was left alone 
oneevening. Ile could hear nothing but “‘ that 
awful clock.” ‘* The curtains were down, and 
Willie didn’t dare to raise them or peep out.” 
Willie was ‘‘a good, brave boy,” no doubt; 
but the average boy has not much respect for 
such fellows. He prefers ‘‘ The Circuit Rider,” 
full of fights, in which things come out right 
in the end. Ile will like the pluck of Magru- 
der, the preacher, who dismounted with quiet 
deliberation, and thrashed two rowdies who 
assailed him, especially as the reverend writer 
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seems to be well versed in the slang of the 
P. R., as, “Jake, having felt the awful weight 
of Magruder’s fist, was a little slow in coming 
to time, and the preacher had a chance to give 
Bill a most polemical blow on his nose.” Be- 
sides, Johnny can fill his vocabulary with 
slang from this book, and we are only afraid 
he will neglect his ‘‘ Oliver Optics ” and ‘* Boys 
of America” for it. Whether this book goes 
into the Sunday school libraries or not, it will 
be read by more boys than men, and we have 
no hesitation in saying that it will do more 
harm than all the sensational “‘ boy literature” 
published during the current year. 


OUR NEXT VOLUME. 


Ww the July number begins the six- 
teenth volume of OLIVER Ortic’s Mac- 
AZINE, to which the editor will contribute 
a new serial entitled, ‘Tit Dorcas CuLus; 
or, Our Girls Afloat,” which will contain 
the experience of an association of young 
ladies interested in the art of rowing, besides 
the story of Prince Willingood, who is really 
the hero of the story. Mr. Elijah Kellogg, 
the prime favorite of the young people, will 
resume his place in our pages with the story of 
‘*SowED BY THE WIND; or, A Poor Boy's 
Fortune.” Miss Virginia F. Townsend will 
contribute ‘‘ THAT QUEER GirL,” and we shall 
insert a scries of illustrated articles of great 
interest and value. All our departments will 
receive increased attention, and our readers 
may be assured that the publishers have both 
the will and the ability to maintain the high 
character of the Magazine. 


WHAT THE BOYS THINK. 


WE have said something in another place 
about books for Sunday school libraries. 
Several of our boys have written to us on the 
subject, and we are glad to let a couplc of them 
speak for themselves. 


Cuatranooca, Tenn. 

Uncie Optic: ‘* The Magazine” for April 
is at hand. I was much interested and pleased 
with your remarks concerning ‘‘ Books and 
Boys,” and was astounded that your books 
should have been mentioned under the style 
of “ popular, but coarse.” The first time I 
read one of O. O.’s books, I procured it from 
a Sunday school library in Indiana, and 
thought it by far the best book in the library. 
I'm glad you stirred ’em up a little; and 
couldn’t you ‘‘ do so some more,” taking for a 
subject, ‘‘our Sunday school libraries, as a 











general thing”? These long-faced D. D.’s 
preach to us poor little boys about reading all 
kinds of fiction, indiscriminately; and proba- 
bly they are partly right; but why do they 
waste the money of Sunday school children 
on those thin little books about good little 
boys who died young, and all that, instead of 
buying books that possess greater literary 
merit, and teach the same lessons, only in a 
much more palatable, acceptable form? It’s 
a great wrong on the children of these de- 
nighted States, that such miserable selections 
should be made in Sunday school libraries, 
and especially so when the children pay for 
books they don’t want. The only S. S. li- 
brary that was good that I ever saw, was the 
one before alluded to, which would have made 
the author of ‘‘ Norwood” shudder, as it con- 
tained several sets of your books. Say a good 
word for us, uncle, and grateful boys and girls 
throughout the land will rise up and call thee 
— no, they won’t! the boys will say, ‘ Bully!” 
which is more expressive, though not so ele- 
gant. 

Pardon this hasty scribbling, which you will 
probably not find time toread. But I couldn't 
help it — impulse! Harry F. Griscom. 


The writer of this letter is a genuine boy. 
He is independent, and freely expresses his 
opinion; but he is no more than a fair speci- 
men of the boys we know who have passed 
into their teens. We think now, as we have 
for twenty years, that the mistake of the old 
folks has been in regarding such as mere ba- 
bies. Certainly this is the error of many who 
write for their amusement and instruction. 
The ‘‘ dear little children” twaddle is offen- 
sive to them. W.H.M., in the western part 
of Pennsylvania, has something to say on the 
subject: ‘The serials of Oliver Optic and 
Elijah Kellogg are beyond comparison. They 
are good moral stories, such as should be em- 
braced in all Sunday school libraries, without 
exception. Our pastor says that he would 
prefer to have the children read them, rather 
than some books that are now in the library.” 

Boys and girls of fourteen and upwards do 
not confine their reading to the so-called ‘‘ chil- 
dren’s books,” and Sunday school libraries 
may just as well be stocked in part with books 
written for adults. 





AMATEuRS. — The Starry Flag, O. N. Flan- 
ders, Manchester, N. H., is very neatly got up, 
and is highly creditable to the enterprise and 
taste of its editor. 25 cents a year. — The 
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Enterprise is an amateur of to-day, whereof 
J. B. Chasseaud and W. Carnighan are the 
editors; does very well to-day, and promises 
better things in the future. 50 cents a year. 
259 Quincy Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. — C. H. 
Green, Syracuse, N. Y., has published the 
second number of All Sorts. He eschews 
**blood and thunder, wild Indian, and pirate” 
stories; but we have not seen the paper. — C. 
M. Augur writes thus: ‘‘ Puzzle departments 
in the various amateur periodicals which now 
circulate over the country are getting old. 
There is no variety, but the same thing ap- 
pears over and over again. I think that to 
interest the readers of such papers, a first 
class cepartment should contain arithmetical, 
grammatical, and puzzles of studies the ma- 
jority of the readers are pursuing at school. 
The best amateur puzzle editor in Amateur- 
dom —and perhaps in the United States — 
is George E. Tewksbury, ‘Lapland,’ Man- 
chester, N. H. His department in The Young 
American will verify my words.” 


A Toy Sarrpoat. — It is hardly possible to 
tell Bunny how to make a boat and rig it, on 
paper. The hull is made of a stick of timber; 
and our young friend should look at a schoon- 
er or sloop in the Thames till he gets the 
shape of itin his mind. Then, if he is skil- 
ful in the use of tools, he can fashion the stick 
after his model. The wood should be dug out 
after the hull is shaped on the outside. In 
doing this, use an auger bit, but be carefu! 
and not bore too deep. A sharp gouge is in- 
dispensable in shaping the inside. The deck 
should be made of inch board, the wood being 
of soft pine. Cut it somewhat larger than the. 
inside of the hull, so that it may be properly 
fitted after the thickness is reduced. The piece 
should then be hollowed, fore and aft, on top, 
and rounded off from the middle to each side. 
Cut the board away until it is not more than 
a quarter of an inch thick. Then fit this deck 
as snugly as possible into the opening, leaving 
enough of the side above it to answer for the 
bulwarks. Fasten it in its place, putty up all 
holes and crevices, and paint the deck and 
hull. The next thing for Bunny to do will be 
to select the rig for his craft, if he has not al- 
ready done so. Then go down to the river 
again, and study the spars and rigging of a 
sloop or schooner. When we built a ship, we 
used to study the model every day, and there 
is no better way for Bunny to do. He could 


not learn to do the job by reading a year 
about it, and a real vessel is better than even a 
picture to give him the information he needs. 
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GOOD NIGHT. 
Words by Mrs. E. 0. Exzsworra. 


Con Espressione. 
mp 


1. Day is fad - ing, slow - ly fad - ing, Gent - ly passing from our sight; 
2. Moon-light stealing,shades re-veal - ing, Brings to evening new delight; 
3. Life’s day wasteth, evening hast - eth, Draw - ing near,yet nearer night; 


Faint - ly sighing,breezes dy - ing, Calm-ly as thewan-ing light: Hark! they 
Stars are gleaming,brightly beam-ing,With apure andho-ly light: Hark! they 
Hope possessing, heaven-born bless-ing, Turneth dark- nessin - to light: Faith a- 


whis - per softly whis - per, Sweetly bid-ding us good night, 
whis -  per,soft-ly whis - per,Sweetly bid-ding us good night, 
bid - ing, lovecon-fid - ing, Calmly bid-deth earth good night, 


Repeat. Pp 


Good night, Sweetly bid-dingus good night. 
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